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CHAIRMAN Morrison: The frontiers of 
new America were not pushed forward by 
the timid nor by the fearful nor by those 
who, in times of danger or distress, took 
the back trail. 

This week we have heard the audience 
applaud the slogan, ‘‘I would rather be 
right than progressive.’’ For my part, ‘‘I 
would be right and progressive.’’ 

The program this afternoon was con- 
ceived in the belief that it is worth while 
at this particular time to set forth as 
clearly as we can a picture of those fron- 
tiers that are now achieved, those outposts 
that we wish to hold; and to take thought 
together not only as to the goals we have 
achieved, not only as to the goals we hope 
to hold, but as to those other points along 
the line where we wish to extend the fron- 
tier of elementary education. 

(Note: At this point Dr. J. R. Me- 
Gaughy presented a paper on ‘‘The 
Extension of the Frontier in Elementary 
Education Since 1900.’’ This paper was 
published in Teachers College Record for 
April, 1933.) 

Mr. Barr: ... The heart of the prob- 
lem of the emerging elementary schools 
lies, in my judgment, in the development 
of an adequate social program. 


4 *Prepared from stenographic report of the conference, by J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
loner for Elementary Education, State Education Department, Albany, New York. 
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The social studies as we know them are 
the baby of the curriculum, and the sheer 
mass, as well as the quality, of the consid- 
erations with which they must reckon is 
staggering. ... 

As a first step, we should begin by ap- 
plying our plain intelligence to the prob- 
lems of our times. The essence of suc- 
cessful adaptation, i.e., of social education, 
would seem to me to lie in the application 
of formative intelligence to live and large 
problems. ... 

What I propose is not new, but the at- 
tack, to mean anything, must be upon a 
wide front (which is new), must begin with 
children in the elementary school (which 
is largely new) and must be prosecuted 
with a tenacity that will allow for the de- 
velopment of sound and effective tech- 
niques, which must be extensive and in 
large part new. 

As a second step we shall need to order 
the problems of our day according to their 
social weight and attack them with appro- 
priate thoroughness, information and per- 
sistence. ... 

An adequate attack upon this problem 
will call for the codperation of hundreds 
of schools, clearing through some central 
editorial office and building up, out of the 
slow distillation of patient experiment, an 
increasing wealth of economical source 
books for teachers and for each grade level 
or ability level of children. I offer this 
beginning very humbly, as one essay 
toward the development of a social science 
in the emerging elementary school. 

Mr. OBERHOLTZER: . . . I should like to 
suggest the topic of impediments to our 
progress as being largély what we some- 
times call the lag between the curriculum 
and the general social structure which is 
laid upon the old agrarian school, product 
of the time when the crippled and disabled 
were called to teach, because, as someone 
said, he who could, did, and he who could 





not, taught, the single textbook and the} g 
one-room school, and all of that. m 
I suggest that today our impediments are | jn 
not so much the impediments of the fron- 
tier school as they are the impediments of { e 
the leaders and those responsible for school | ¢ 
today. I do not know, and I am inclined ) to 
to think that the great majority of us as- | w 
sembled here do not know, what the next | p 
right step is. If someone will bring to{ w 
us this afternoon a clear explanation of ! |e 
two things, so that we will have no more | 
doubt about them, namely, what is the so- ; m 
cial purpose of the school and what are } e 
the true qualities of the learning processes, 
and describe those, we will have something | jp 
to work from. | th 
I am inclined to agree with Dr. Me. | si 
Gaughy that there has been too much de- | de 
partmentalization. But I think we have}| p, 
thrown a great many bombs into the situa-, } h¢ 
tion without knowing the full meaning. | ar 
. . . I maintain we still have the emphasis | ro 
in the wrong place. It is subject matter | pg 
and text, rather than children of certain 
ages and abilities with outlooks upon | p¢ 
fe... «. sc! 
Dr. Watson: I should like to ask Dr. | ey 
McGaughy whether he thinks it would be a#], 
good idea for children to spend more time | he 
outside of schoolrooms than they now do} jo 
—in camps, for example, in the woods, 
visiting in the country if they live in the] aq 
city, and visiting in the city if they live in| pe 
the country. | is 
Dr. McGauauy: Absolutely. The school | of 
I am picturing I would propose as least | di 
concerned about the schoolroom. .. . 
CHAIRMAN Morrison: You mean the | qu 
school would include all the child does out-| gy 
side of school? en 
Dr. McGavueny: The school should be! jin 
closely integrated with the whole life of | in 
the community. I think there will remain , a¢ 
a building, a place to get together for cer- | ea 
“tain purposes, but there certainly is _ en 
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e 7 going to be a line drawn between the com- 
munity and the school in the picture I have 
e | in mind. 
- Dr. ZirBes: Can’t we talk about child 
f{ education instead of about elementary 
1} schools, and thus broaden our discussion 
d/ to include everything we do to bring about 
s- | what Mr. Oberholtzer calls the social pur- 
‘t | poses of the school, and to take care of 
0 | what we now know about the nature of 
f | Jearning ? . 
"e CHAIRMAN Morrison: What do you 
)-; mean in your distinction between child 
re} education and elementary school? 
s,| Dr. Zmpes: Fundamentally, we are go- 
ig | ing to be crimped in our planning and our 

| thinking if we stay in schoolrooms and 
¢e-| simply argue about what we have always 
e- | done. It seems to me the challenge of the 
vel} present day is to say what kind of child- 
a-j hood we want to emerge into adolescence 
g.\| and to grow into the citizenship of tomor- 
is row. Then, what can we, not as school 
er} people but as educators, do about it? ... 
in| Dr. BruecKNER: Dr. MecGaughy pro- 
on | poses in his statement a very rich type of 
school, and he assumes that this school will 
Jr. | eventuate in a desirable type of citizenship. 
2 44] wonder what proof he has that the school 
me |he has outlined here would do any better 
do | job than the school we now have. 
ds,; Dr. McGaveany: No one can prove in 
he | advance, on pure theory, what would hap- 
in|pen. I think the best evidence we have 

| is the sort of thing that is going on in some 
ool | of our schools now, the sort of changed in- 
ast | dividual. . . . 

| Dr. BRUECKNER: It seems to me the 
the! question of making a change should be 
ut-| guided by the question, ‘‘Toward what 

end?’’ I don’t see any assurance at all 

be! in Dr. MeGaughy’s paper that he has taken 
of| into consideration the ends that are to be 
ain | achieved. How can you tell that the typi- 
eI-' cal progressive school achieves better its 
not | ends than the present school does? We 
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have no proof. That is merely an assump- 
tion for which there is no evidence what- 
ever. Isn’t the first problem the problem 
mentioned by Mr. Bair: What are our ob- 
jectives? What is the particular function 
of the school? 

I think Dr. McGaughy is taking too 
broad a stand on the function of the school, 
for he says the curriculum shall be as broad 
as life itself. Hasn’t the school any spe- 
cialized functions to perform? 

Dr. Zirzes: Yes, but you cannot decide 
what the residual functions are until you 
know what the whole of education is going 
to be and where that goes... . 

When you are experimenting in the de- 
velopment of a new type of citizenship and 
childhood, you cannot run an experiment 
in three months. It is going to take at 
least fifteen years to get the kind of long- 
range results on this new thing which is 
too big to be called schooling. The school, 
it seems to me, has to assume the responsi- 
bility for taking care of whatever the rest 
of life does not do, to bring on that new 
generation. As soon as you begin to talk 
about schools you begin to draw lines and 
say, ‘‘Progressive schools, conventional 
schools,’’ and you begin to make distinc- 
tions which are setting us apart, instead 
of saying, ‘‘Some folks will stay at home, 
and others will go out to the outposts and 
communicate with the people who are 
carrying on, as soon as they get the kind 
of information which looks as though it 
might be helpful.”’ 

Dr. BrRUECKNER: ... It seems to me 
that if we have in mind objectives, we 
ought to be able to prove we have attained 
the objectives. Aren’t the test techniques 
the things we must have to prove those? 
We have to have tests, possibly a different 
type of test, but certainly we will have to 
have tests to prove what we want to get. 

Dr. McGaveny: I think my paper takes 
eare of the question you raised... . 
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In one sentence I have said that this 
teacher will know her children are sane and 
stable emotionally, healthy and clean physi- 
cally, and active and informed mentally. 
That might be a partial summary of the 
kind of thing I have in mind as objectives. 

In the matter of the standardized tests, 
the picture I drew makes the standardized 
tests a very unimportant thing in the total 
picture, but it is provided for where I 
have mentioned the diagnostic and reme- 
dial work. There I think is the place for 
the tests we now have that are worth sav- 
ing, and a lot more excellent diagnostic 
tests, for the study of individual children. 
But I do not see a place for national norms 
and all this foolishness we are doing now in 
the way of giving standardized tests to 
great groups of normal children. 

Mr. OBERHOLTZER: ...I1 think the 
thing we need to do is to have enough 
courage to break from the altogether 
marked and much used paths and try to 
do a little experimentation in the public 
schools. . . . Having tried for two years 
an integrated course of study in the ele- 
mentary school, with about 100 teachers 
and some 3,000 children, ... we have 
dropped out some of the restrictions like 
the pure subjects and the time restrictions 

. and have given the teachers more lee- 
way, with certain large and dominant 
ways to go. ‘We believe that the children 
have changed in their attitude and their 
conduct. 

I cannot bring to Professor Brueckner 
standardized tests that will show the gains 
made, but I can give him the statements of 
principals, teachers, and certain trained 
observers who have gone into those class- 
rooms and have seen a change in the con- 
duct of those children, due to certain things 
performed in the classroom. 

Dr. BRuECKNER: Didn’t they look for it 
because they wanted to find it? 

Mr. OBERHOLTZER: Certainly. 


Dr. BRUECKNER: In other words, you 
have no proof that they did find it. 

Mr. OBERHOLTZER: We have proof that 
it came about, not that they found it. That 
is the test of the conduct of the children 
in the classroom and in life. 

Mr. Sparco: ... In New Jersey we 
had a state law where we had to examine 
all eighth-grade pupils for promotion to 
high school. We worked for three years 
with our legislature until we got them to 
change that law. Finally, in our state we 
hope no boy or girl is promoted upon an 
examination, but we are promoting on 
pupil growth in all life’s activities, not 
merely the ones that are going on in the 
publie schools. We were wondering how 
we were making out, because we have 
adopted the progressive movement in all 
the public schools in our state, or at least 
we think we have. So with the activity 
program or with the social science program 
which we are working out in all the schools, 
we were wondering whether our boys and 
girls were getting some of this traditional 
background that so many people still want 
them to have. Our legislature got a little 
excited over it, and they asked us to run 
another test. We got a brand new form 
of the Stanford Achievement Test, Form 
Z, and gave it before it was given any- 
where around us last spring. 

If norms mean anything, the national 
norm stood at 94 last April, . .. and we 


stood at 97 in New Jersey. ... We are|: 


satisfied now with the newer learning, the 


activities in school, having our teachers| 


and pupils interested in everything in life. 

We as administrators have wanted our 
teachers to be progressive. Then we have 
gone back to our offices and have made out 
courses of study and examinations so that 
teachers knew, if they satisfied us in any 
way whatsoever, they had to be the same 
old teachers they had been in years gone 
by. I am not afraid of these new fron- 
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tiers. .. . America will not be the land 
we want so long as trucks are laden with 
agricultural and manufactured products 
on one side of the highway, and men are 
starving on the other side of the highway. 
Let us get those two groups together. We 
will not do it as long as we stress the three 
R’s. We have to stress living together. 

Dr. BRUECKNER: Apparently the word 
“tests’’ has a grcat many different mean- 
ings here. . . . What I am trying to get at 
is something like this: The progressive 
school maintains that it has many other 
outcomes it is striving to secure—good at- 
titude, good appreciation, good wunder- 
standing, insights, any other type of out- 
come, the type we have usually called the 
intangible. 

It seems to me that what we need to do 
is to devise means of proving definitely, 


,| quantitatively, if possible, that we are 


achieving these ends. It does no good 
whatever to argue about the ends. We 
have to prove we are getting them... . 

Dr. Zirpes: I think it is no longer true 
that the progressive schools . . . are them- 
selves primarily concerned with measuring 
what they are doing in terms of standard 
tests. That is just the defense that is 
caused by the accusation that they are not 
doing those things. 

I wonder if you will take as evidence 
anything besides a test—for instance, a 
record of no stealing in one school for two 
years and seven months over against the 
necessity for locking lockers, and continual 
trouble with stealing in a school six blocks 


tion of the quality of living a technique 
for discovering the kind of life that is 
being developed in a school? Isn’t that 
the kind of evidence we are getting, pre- 
liminary to doing something more precise 
about it? 

... That is coming. Increasingly we 
are having people investigate the very 


unique and distinctive aspects of the edu- 
cational frontiers. 

I for one should like to devote the next 
ten years of my life to that very proposi- 
tion. But it is not easy. You actually 
have to live with the thing until you be- 
come sensitive to its degrees in a vague 
sense, and then begin, after you have gath- 
ered data, to find ways of making the data 
conform to the degree of objectivity that 
it takes to convince some people. Mean- 
while, we do have what you might call dem- 
onstrations of it that are curiously unex- 
amined by people who want evidence. 
Some of the most negative things that are 
said about the new schools have been said 
by people who have never been in them. 

Dr. McGauauy: I don’t want Professer 
Brueckner to seem to be standing alone. 
. . . I do think we must accept some more 
adequate evaluation of what does go on in 
what we are calling the progressive school. 
I agree with Miss Zirbes. I am not greatly 
excited that it should be highly objective, 
but the more objective the better. . 

Dr. Watson: I wonder if the attempt 
to measure some of the objectives which 
are to the fore, as we think about education 
at present, isn’t going to lead us into some 
new thinking about measurement and ways 
of measurement. Part of the difficulty, 
as I see it, arises from the attempt to apply 
the presuppositions of the subject matter 
tests to the task of the measurement of the 
newer objectives. 

It is assumed commonly, for example, 
that short samples will be enough, that 
one can come in and, during a brief period, 
collect evidence which one can go home 
and work on. As I understand it, when we 
speak about things like growth toward emo- 
tional stability in an individual, or toward 
codperative participation in society, we 
talk about something that has to be looked 
at over a long period of time, in which 
samples have to be taken again and again 
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before a particular measurement or result 
can be interpreted. At any rate, it does 
not come in a single sitting. 

Again, it is commonly assumed, I think, 
that just as arithmetic itself can be ap- 
plied to an individual to see how much he 
knows, tests of our newer objectives can 
also be focused on the individual. I ques- 
tion whether that is true. If, for instance, 
the school is to participate in the life of 
the community, as Dr. MeGaughy has said, 
to have a responsibility for community wel- 
fare—something like that of the common 
council and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the like—then you cannot, by 
measuring any particular individual in the 
group, measure the extent to which that 
objective has been achieved. You have to 
get some kind of analysis of what has been 
going on in the whole community and in its 
ae 

What I do hope is that we can free our 
minds from the handicaps that may have 
clung to them as a result of carrying over 
some of our older concepts of measurement 
into a field in which they work more dam- 
age than good. 

CHAIRMAN Morrison: I think we have 
pretty well established one frontier, that is, 
we must find a means of evaluating this 
better kind of education we are trying to 
establish... . 

I am wondering, Mr. Spargo, if you 
think it is feasible to put some of these 
ideas into effect in a whole state. _ 

Mr. Sparco: Yes, I do, particularly in a 
small state such as ours. Hard roads, auto- 
mobiles, ‘‘movies,’’ the other conveniences 
we have had in the last twenty-five years 
have entirely eradicated’ the rural schools 
from our state. That does not mean that 
we do not have some two or three hundred 
one-room schools left, but our boys and 
girls in the rural districts are beginning to 
have the same type of experiences as do 
the boys and girls in the city districts, and 


the boys and girls in the city districts, more 
of them, are getting out into the country 
by these modern conveniences that we have, 
So it is not a matter of rural education and 
urban education; it is a matter of finding 
the children or taking the children, just 
where they are, with their social back- 
ground, and bringing them on. Whether 
we find a group of Polish children or Ital- 
ian children or Jewish children in the rural 
districts or in the closely congested city 
district, it makes little difference. Their 
background is the same. Our teachers have 
to be trained to that. ... 

Dr. McGaueuy: I should like to ask 
Mr. Spargo a question, too. You implied 
a while ago that you more or less had legis- 
lated into the state, on a state-wide basis, 
a rather brand new way of running schools 
and thinking about schools. Would you 
care to explain more in detail to what de- 
gree that is true? I question the wisdom 
of that, just guessing at it. 

Mr. Sparco: I would not want to give 
the impression that we have legislated at 
all. We have tried to take away all the 
barriers to the frontier, that teachers and 
people in the school can become progres- 
sive, and every avenue through the state 
department has been used to give sugges- 
tions to teachers on ways in which they 
can become progressive, not at all trying to 
thrust it upon them. Certainly, we cannot 
have them doing the newer things in educa- 
tion if we are going to send out to them 
the older methods by which they should 
work. 

Dr. Dunn: I should like to speak to 
just the point which Mr. Spargo has men- 
tioned. We cannot legislate desirable edu- 
cational ideas. We can prevent, impede, 
block the expression of progressive educa- 
tional ideas by unwise state policies. ... 

Today the three R’s of the frontier still 
dominate the rural elementary school, de- 
fended on the one hand by those who have 
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no conception of educational value other 
than the practical uses of the tools of learn- 
ing to serve material ends, and on the other 
by those who regard literacy and formal 
academic study as the portals to a place 
of satisfaction for spiritual hunger. From 
each of these different points of view, the 
period of childhood is one of preparation 
for a future good, and of no value in itself. 
This is the outstanding respect in which 
the earlier frontier condition impedes pres- 
ent progress in elementary education for 
rural children. 

There is added to this a related impedi- 
ment. In the past both the educational 
qualifications of rural elementary teach- 
ers and the amount of supervision of rural 
elementary schools have been deplorably 
inadequate. To meet this situation, state 
departments have sought by means of ‘‘re- 
quirements’’ checked by examinations both 
to insure at least a minimum of instruc- 
tion for rural elementary pupils, and to 
protect rural high school education from 
degradation by a flood of ill-qualified en- 
trants. Emphasis upon examination scores 
as a measure of efficiency of course tended 
to focus the attention of teachers and pu- 
pils upon such items of curriculum as lend 
themselves readily to examination—iso- 
lated facts of history, geography, civics, or 
physiology, arithmetical computation, spell- 
ing lists, grammatical definitions or dia- 
grams; but this might reasonably have been 
justified as a lesser evil in the days when 
teachers were recruited directly from the 
elementary school. 

Today, however, average levels of teacher 
qualification are greatly advanced over 
that earlier time. In the upper ranges of 
the elementary teaching group, even in 
rural schools, are to be found many whose 
qualifications range from two years to four 
years on the college level, and in many 
states able supervisors are at hand to af- 
ford educational leadership and guidance. 


To apply to such teachers as these, espe- 
cially in well-supervised counties, the bind- 
ing requirements set up for the ill-educated 
school staff of the past is to render useless 
and unprofitable much if not all of the 
large expenditures of various states for 
teacher training and supervision. The fact 
that examinations are still sent out from a 
central office, state or county, puts a pre- 
mium on adherence to a common body of 
subject matter, and penalizes rather than 
promotes such adjustments to the special 
needs of individual children, schools, or 
communities, as should be expected from 
educated teachers and supervisory leader- 
ship. Pressure to cover a fixed body of 
subject matter, the selection of which has 
in the main come down to us from frontier 
times, tends to crowd out educational ma- 
terials and activities more closely related to 
present-day needs, especially as pioneering 
with the newer type of teaching makes 
greater demands on the teacher’s original- 
ity, constructive ability, and time than the 
older routine of textbook assignment and 
rehearsal. The latter is already the line 
of least resistance. 

So today, because of this inherited re- 
quirement of fixed and formal requirements 
based upon the frontier conditions and 
needs, rural schools, already limited in the 
amount of their potential offerings because 
of their financial poverty, are forced into 
an even poorer kind of education than their 
meagre means might buy. No school is less 
justified in wasteful expenditure than is 
the rural school, yet is it not wasteful ex- 
penditure to employ well-educated men and 
women and compel them to the binding 
limits of a system originally devised for 
the almost illiterate rural teachers of an 
earlier day? 

Dr. Watson: One very important fron- 
tier problem has not come out yet. Dr. Me- 
Gaughy spoke about the objective of hav- 
ing children who are sane and stable in 
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emotional life. We hear the objective dis- that implication, or if it was just idle 


cussed in terms of mental hygiene, in terms _ talk. od 
of personality adjustment, character Dr. McGaucuy: ... It seems to me|,,j, 
growth, and the like. We recognize that perfectly foolish to claim any cause and|«w 
that problem is extremely complicated, that effect relationship. We can get ourselves). ; 
few teacher-training institutions at present right into the Bagley position of proving|,9); 


are equipping teachers to deal with even 


that progressive education causes crime,|ye, 
the ordinary run of problems, to say noth- 


which is rather absurd. But just looking |... 








ing of the exceptional ones, that the set- 
ting up of clinics has been proposed as one 
possibility. I think that is a very inade- 
quate one, because it is not close enough to 
the ordinary classroom situation. It be- 
comes almost a problem of beginning over 
again, after the clinic gets through with 
whatever they do recommend. 

I am wondering whether we do not ap- 
proach a time when we need two things: 
one, a reform of our teacher training pro- 
gram in such a way that every student 
teacher will have not only some kind of 
analysis of himself and his own personal 
biases and difficulties, but actual practice 
in handling some of the normal emotional 
adjustments of normal youngsters, under 


at it logically and sensibly, I cannot for|,, 


the life of me see how committing the Con-|;,, ; 


stitution to memory and learniug the duties 


of public officials would have any possible}po¢ 
desirable effect on developing good citizen-|y,, 
ship. But I certainly am not in a position'y, 


to propose a cause and effect relationship, 
I mean between the education we have and 
that. 

Dr. Watson: I should like to report 
three things that Professor Zaniescki of! 
Poland, who has been making an analysis 
of American life, says are wrong with ele- 
mentary education. 

One of them is that the goals of educa- 
tion are very largely individual in the ele-| 
mentary school. They have been regarded 


" 


supervision, and when the teacher in serv- that way. ‘‘You will get ahead when you “ 
ice will need to have someone who is per- get so much learned, and do so well on ©! 
haps best qualified, a psychological super- tests,’? and so on. The marking is indi- 4 
visor (I don’t know any other good name vidual. It is true that a good many so- © 
for that individual), to whom the children cial projects have developed here and there, * 
ean turn and the teacher can turn and _ but those stand out against a background |" 
say, ‘‘ What will you do with a child having in which the individual works primarily | ® 
this sort of problem?’’ The supervisor by himself and for his own credit and T 
will come in and work with the teacher. achievement. He suggests that as one fun- \ 
The child will not be sent off to a clinic, but damental defect. 
we will send people who are competent to Another and perhaps subtler one is that 1 


go into the school and contribute... . 
CHAIRMAN Morrison: There is another 
question I want to ask. Two or three 
speakers in the early part of the discus- 
sion implied that there might be some rela- 
tion between tie present status of citizen- 
ship as exemplified by Tammany Hall, the 
Vare machine, and other organizations and 
the sort of work we have been doing in the 
elementary school. I wonder if they meant 


elementary education has been based pri- 
marily on problems the answers to which 
are pretty well known. We set the chil- 
dren on rabbit hunts but it is always after 
a jugged hare; the answer is in the back 
of the book somewhere, the teacher knows 
it, or someone knows it. While the pupil 
has a little experience in going after some- 
thing as a problem, he knows it does not 
matter vitally because, if he is wrong, 
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somebody will correct him or the right an- 
swer will come out eventually. So we de- 
velop citizens in our country who say, 
“Who has the right answer? Where can 
we find the expert, the technocrat, the Mus- 
solini, someone who will straighten out 





these affairs?’’ because all of us have not 
assumed we can go to work codperatively 


for lon problems, the answers to which are not 
‘on-|in the back of anybody’s book. 


ties 


The third problem has, perhaps, already 


ible|}een touched on in our first question, 
€0-!Inamely, we have assumed that the school 
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was an institution more or less set apart, 


within society, with rather specialized 
functions which did not unite with the 
rest of social living so that people learned 
to talk about civic affairs, as has been said. 
Of course, the operations of the modern 
city government have about as much to 
do with the descriptions in the civics text- 
books as the operations of the Japanese in 
Manchuria have to do with the Beati- 
tudes. 

(Note: At this point in the discussion, 
the Chairman declared a five-minute recess. 
The discussion will be continued in the 
next issue.) 


THE USE OF THE TERMS ‘SUPERVISION’? AND ‘‘SUPER- 
VISOR”’ OVER A PERIOD OF EIGHTY-THREE YEARS 


Mrs. Joun K. Norton 
New York City 


Educational terminology is, in many 
eases, sadly in need of clarification. Sev- 
eral writers, for example, may write on the 
topic, ‘‘Special Classes,’’ and each one 
will diseuss a different subject; for the 
term ‘‘special classes’’ has a different con- 
notation to each writer. This is true of 
many commonly used educational terms. 
The experienced student of education 
learns to interpret these terms in the light 
of the meaning given them by the particu- 
lar writer whom he chances to be reading 
at the moment. For those less widely read 
and for the beginning student in educa- 
tion, such lack of agreement in nomen- 
clature is most confusing. 

To clarify the meaning of the terms 
“‘supervision’’ and ‘‘supervisor’’ and to 
see how their connotation has expanded 


during the past eighty years, a study was 
made by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association of the 
use of these terms in the Proceedings of 
the Association from 1857 to 1930. Dur- 
ing this period, 70 annual meetings of the 
Association were held and, with only 13 
exceptions, all of which occurred before 
1890, some phase of supervision has been 
discussed at every annual meeting. The 
57 volumes of Proceedings in which super- 
vision came up for discussion contain 
246 speeches on the subject. In the study 
made by the Research Division each of 
these speeches was carefully analyzed and 
the most significant statements were copied 
out as direct quotations. This article sum- 
marizes the findings, under two headings: 
‘*Supervision’”’ and ‘‘Supervisor.’’! 


1 Credit for this work, as well as for much of the summarization, goes to Miss Ilsie Smith, Research 


Assistant, Research Division, National Education Association. 


The study was conducted at the re- 


quest of the Joint Commission on Supervision, organized in 1930, representing five departments of 


the N. E. A. 





I. SUPERVISION 


A separate treatment of the terms super- 
vision and supervisor may be considered 
arbitrary. Reference throughout this 
section on supervision should be made to 
the succeeding discussion of the supervisor, 
especially in respect to his ascribed func- 
tions and activities. It should also be 
pointed out that development of a con- 
cept of either term, based on the Pro- 
ceedings, is obscured not alone through 
unsystematie use of terms but also by fre- 
quent early appearance of ideas not at 
first given wide dissemination. 

The discussion of supervision proceeds 
from vague recommendations concerning 
improvement of educational conditions and 
teaching efficiency to definite outlines of 
the scope and activities of supervision. 
The general term supervision receives some 
qualification through the years, the func- 
tions become more definite, and activities 
involved reflect the general trend of edu- 
cational procedure. 

The following review of the use of the 
term supervision approaches the problem 
from these three angles: (1) forms of su- 
pervision indicated ; (2) functions ascribed ; 
and (3) activities involved, with special 
reference to improving the teaching proc- 
ess. 

Forms of supervision indicated. Super- 
vision is generally discussed as such 
throughout the period covered. In some 
instances it is used synonymously with 
‘‘inspection’’ (Gorton, 1900; Brown, 
1906; Teitrick, 1914),? and distinguished 
from it in others (Kendall, 1915; Hamil- 
ton, 1923). At a much later period the 
term ‘‘supervision’’ is used to denote 
leadership (Belser, 1929; Morrison, 1930). 
The ideal of the supervisor has advanced 


? Names refer to authors of addresses on the subject of supervision. 


addresses were made. 
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through the stages of mere ‘inspection, 
dictation, casual teacher rating, to progres. 
sive leadership (Simpson, 1929). The 
term is further identified with ‘‘inspira- 
tion’? as opposed to ‘‘fault-finding” 
(Brooks, 1897; Teitrick, 1914). 
early twenties, ‘‘instructional supervision”’ 
came to be separated from ‘‘administrative 
supervision’’ (Foote, 1922; Dunn, 1923), 
The phrases ‘‘ democratic supervision”’ and 
‘‘eodperative supervision’? appear still 
later (Avery, 1926; Adair, 1927). The 
terms ‘‘vertical,’’ ‘‘horizontal,’’ and 
**zone’’ are applied to forms of supervi- 
sory organization (Pittman, 1920; Fischer, 
1927; Logan, 1930). 


Functions ascribed. In the earlier 


years, supervision implied general over- : 


sight of the whole school system (Buehrle, 
1888; Patterson, 1890), and accompany- 
ing activities related to general school con- 
ditions (Edwards, 1865; Smart, 1885; 
Baer, 1924). In 1890, E. E. White pointed 


out that school instruction and discipline ; 


should be recognized as a special depart- 
ment of administration, and that super- 
vision should be specialized (White, 1890). 
In 1906 Elmer Ellsworth Brown discussed 
the separation of the instructional from 
the business aspects of supervision. (See 
also Dunn, 1923.) 
pervision’’ was made to relate to general 
control of the school system and to edu- 
cational facilities; instructional super- 
vision to improvement of the teaching per- 
formance, and, accompanying conditions 
(Foote, 1922). 
correct procedures for teachers, and make 
them conscious of problems they may help 
solve (Hahn, 1929). In fulfilling its vari- 
ous functions, supervision is concerned, 
for one thing, with pupil progress (Dis- 


Dates refer to year in which 


In the volume of Proceedings of the National Education Association for the 


years cited, these addresses are published. The references cited above are among the most pertinent 
and representative for the period 1857-1930. 
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tant place (Warriner, 


cussion for 1906 and 1918; Spencer, 1921; 
Haver, 1930). ‘‘The ultimate aim and 
measure of all supervision is the progress 
of the child’’ (Adair, 1928). Develop- 
ment of the course of study has an impor- 
1911; Yawberg, 
1923; Belser, 1929; Heyl, 1929). 

Eight definite fields of supervision were 
outlined in 1931 by D. H. Eikenberry for 
the high school principal: (1) the selee- 
tion and assignment of teachers; (2) the 
education of the teaching staff to a modern 
conception of education; (3) the selection 
of subject matter; (4) the selection of 
textbooks and instructional material; (5) 
the securing of desirable educational prod- 
ucts; (6) the improvement of study; (7) 
the extra-curriculum activities program; 
and (8) the guidance program. He suggests 
these four different means or meth- 
ods for supervising the eight above-men- 
tioned fields: teachers’ meetings, individ- 
ual conferences, self-survey of the high 
' school, and curriculum reconstruction. By 
far the major portion of the discussion 
deals with improving the teaching process. 

Activities involved, with special refer- 
ence to improving the teaching process. 
An objective stated in connection with the 





the 


early organization of the National Edu- 
cation Association was: ‘‘To give greater 
| efficiency and more complete success to the 
teacher’s work’’ (Richards, 1858). In 
later and more definite discussions, means 
to this end include classroom visitation, 
teachers’ meetings, and model lessons 
(Fitzpatrick, 1893; Irons, 1919; Cook, 
| 1921; Mossman, 1929). Procedures in 
classroom visitation are described by Green- 
wood (1888) and Mossman (1929), among 
| others. Systematic instruction in the sci- 
ence of teaching is recommended in one 
source (Balliet, 1894). In-service courses 
; and supervisory bulletins are mentioned 





later (Dondineau, 1930), along with use 
of testing programs, research, and curricu- 
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lum building (Davies, 1927; Judd, 1928; 
Bixler, 1929; Burton, 1930; Dondineau, 
1930). 


Il, THE SUPERVISOR 


Throughout the period 1857-1930, the 
term ‘‘supervisor’’ in the Proceedings of 
the National Education Association is used 
more or less interchangeably with other 
educational epithets. In later years, some 
differentiation occurs between types of su- 
pervisors. Relatively uniform, if sometimes 
contradictory, functions are ascribed to 
supervisors, determined in some measure 
by the type of school system, city or rural. 
The supervisor’s activities and working 
materials develop in complexity with gen- 
eral educational expansion. 

The following review of the use of the 
term ‘‘supervisor’’ approaches the prob- 
lem from these four angles: (1) educa- 
tional position or titles indicated ; (2) fune- 
tions ascribed; (3) activities performed 
or outlined; and (4) réle of special-sub- 
ject supervisors. 

Educational position or titles indicated. 
It is frequently pointed out that the line 
of supervisory authority includes the state 
board of education and state superintend- 
ent, the local board of control and their 
accompanying assistants, and local school 
officers or teachers (Harrington, 1872; 
Patterson, 1890; Cook, 1927). The super- 
visor often represents simply the local su- 
perintendent (Harrington, 1872; Steven- 
son, 1884; McElroy, 1886; Discussion by J. 
W. Carr, 1897; Jones, 1897; Gorton, 1900; 
Jones, 1906; Schaeffer, 1909; Smith, 
1915). The supervisor, however, is later 
often considered the superintendent’s as- 
sistant or confidential adviser (Reynolds, 
1904; Harris, 1906; Keyes, 1913). Asa 
‘‘typical supervisor,’’ the principal’s duties 
toward improving instruction are fre- 
quently outlined (Maxwell, 1894; Potter, 
1909; Stoops, 1918; Hosic, 1920; Johnson, 








1924; Judd, 1926; Gist, 1929; Burton, 
1929). By far the larger proportion of 
the related discussions consider simply 
‘“supervisors’’ as such, at times distin- 
guishing this officer emphatically, however, 
from the ‘‘inspector’’ (Teitrick, 1914; 
Pittman, 1920). The work of county and 
rural supervisors receives considerable at- 
tention, and general supervisors are dis- 
tinguished from special supervisors (Bal- 
liet, 1894; Harris, 1906; Keyes, 1913). 
The supervisor is, incidentally, styled a 
‘‘helping teacher’? (Dunn, 1921; Telfer, 
1926; Dorsey, 1927), a ‘‘teacher of teach- 
ers’’ (Harrington, 1872; Wiedefeld, 1926), 
‘‘consulting expert’’ (Gist, 1929), ‘‘in- 
structional expert’’ or ‘‘special technician’’ 
(Logan, 1930). In the last dozen years 
reference appears to ‘‘state supervisors’’ 
(Ayer, 1921; Holloway, 1924; Simpson, 
1924), a ‘‘director of supervision’’ (Ober- 
holtzer, 1922), and a ‘‘supervising direc- 
tor of instruction’’ (Dondineau, 1930). 
Functions ascribed. In general, the su- 
pervisor aims at unity of purpose and sym- 
pathetic codperation among the teaching 
forces of the state or local unit (Green- 
wood, 1913; Hosie, 1920; Newlon, 1923; 
Logan, 1930; Bush, 1930). Bringing school 
and community into closer relationship is 
looked upon by some as a function, par- 
ticularly of the rural supervisor, who 
must know how to make the most of rural 
life and how to interpret progressive school 
practices to rural patrons, and in many 
cases improve difficult situations, work- 
ing through inexperienced teachers (Sabin, 
1897; Jenkins, 1913; Simpson, 1928). Im- 
provement of instruction, through pro- 
viding favorable conditions, is another 
main job of the supervisor (Schaeffer, 
1909; Discussion by Dietz, 1917; Hill, 
1919; Samuelson, 1922). Others take the 
stand that the supervisor has no responsi- 
bility in providing conditions for effec- 
tive teaching, but is concerned with the 
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development of teachers (Dunn, 1921), 
Supervision involves, among other matters, 
improvement of the teaching process 
(Hunter, 1913 and 1924; Holloway, 1923; 
Dondineau, 1930), and the building and 
adaptation of the curriculum and courses 
of study (Warriner, 1911; Holloway, 
1923; Rucker, 1923). As expressed in 
one source, the kindergarten supervisor’s 
chief obligation is to help teachers de- 
velop judgment in directing the free or- 
ganization, which permits the children’s 
choice to affect the daily procedure (Boyee, 
1922). In dealing with teachers, super- 
visors must seek to develop their capaci- 
ties to the full by analyzing their work, 
advising them, and setting up standards 
of attainment (Fitzpatrick, 1893; Max- 
well, 1894; Jones, 1897; Discussion by 
Pearse, 1911; Green, 1915; Judd, 1926), 
as well as providing inspiring leadership 
(Gilbert, 1903; Boehringer, 1915; Dorsey, 
1917; Simpson, 1926). The need for a 
well-balanced program has recently been 
recognized. Direction and leadership are 
two aspects of supervision that must be 
kept balanced. Supervision is concerned 
with both curriculum and method, and in- 
volves discovering what teachers need and 
organizing means of supplying these. 
Supervisors act as expert consultants and 
advisers (Hosic, 1930). 

Activities performed or outlined. While 
classroom visitation and conferences make 
up the chief activities designated for su- 
pervisors in working with individual teach- 
ers, others include teachers’ meetings, 
study classes, conferences with officials, 
development of courses of study, and child- 
study (Arnold, 1898; Updegraff, 1911; 
Holloway, 1923; Johnson, 1924; Parrott, 
1929). Zone meetings, model lessons, and 
group conferences are further aids (Har- 
ris, 1906; Dietz, 1917; Fischer, 1927). As 
outlined in various sources, during class- 
room visitation the supervisor may ob- 
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serve the teaching process, classroom or- 
ganization, and physical equipment, or 
may personally conduct the exercises. A 
number of sources present fairly detailed 
descriptions of actual or recommended 
procedures in respect to classroom visita- 
tion (Harrington, 1872; Greenwood, 1898; 
Fitzpatrick, 1893; Green, 1915; Newbury, 
1921; Wiedefeld, 1926; Judd, 1926; 
Mossman, 1929). 

Réle of special subject supervisors. A 
comparatively recent development has been 
the appearance of ‘‘special teachers’’ or 
‘special supervisors,’’ expert in one field. 
Their main work, according to one source, 
is model teaching (Potter, 1913). The su- 
pervisor of art is trained beyond the ordi- 
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nary teacher. He develops teachers, builds 
courses of study, conducts meetings and 
model lessons (Goodenough, 1891; Stoker, 
1898; Daniels, 1898; Stackhouse, 1930). 
In connection with the music supervisor, 
qualities of leadership and knowledge of 
child-nature are particularly emphasized 
(Boyd, 1899; Pettigrew, 1901; Nagel, 
1904; Wetzell, 1913). Other addresses in 
comparatively recent volumes of the Pro- 
ceedings discuss the special activities of 
health, vocational, commercial, writing, 
immigrant education, and Americanization 
supervisors (Corbly, 1914; Hines, 1914; 
Hennessey, 1923; Smith, 1923; Killam, 
1925; Barnhart, 1926; Adams, 1927; Chap- 
man, 1929). 


SUPERVISION BY PERSONS OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 


C. O. WiLLiaAMs 


Pennsylvania State College, Teacher Training Extension, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


This article is the result of an effort to 
secure the judgments of teachers concern- 
ing one of the institute substitutes, namely, 
‘Supervision by Experts,’’ as it is termed 
by DeLong.! It might more appropriately 
be called ‘‘Supervision by persons outside 
the school district.”’ An even better. label 
would be ‘‘ Consultative services by persons 
outside the district,’’ but, since superin- 
tendents and teachers look upon the work 
as supervision, it will be referred to here- 
after as supervision by experts. 

Pennsylvania has long been known as the 
“happy hunting ground’’ for institute 
lecturers. Few states have placed as much 
emphasis upon the institute as an agency 
for the in-service education of the teachers 


as has Pennsylvania. Since 1923, inde- 
pendent school districts have been per- 
mitted to substitute college extension 
courses or other types of teacher-training 
activities for the traditional five days of in- 
stitute. Dr. DeLong summarized the re- 
plies from 88 superintendents and 237 
teachers concerning their preference for 
the different types of institute substitute. 
He found the first choice of superintend- 
ents to be supervision by experts and the 
second choice to be extension courses. The 
composite judgments of teachers reversed 
the order of these two activities. He also 
reported the number of districts providing 
supervision by experts as increasing from 
one in 1924-25 to twenty-three in 1927-28. 


1DeLong, L. R., City School Institutes in Pennsylvania. Educational Publishers, Camp Hill, Pennsyl- 


vania, 1930. 
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This study was undertaken to secure an- 
swers to two questions in the mind of the 
writer: First, how do the teachers like this 
type of supervision? Second, can we secure 
from teachers sound judgments that will be 
of value in planning a supervisory pro- 
gram? The teachers in six school districts 
were asked to fill out the following inquiry 
sheet : 


TEACHERS’ REACTIONS TO SUPERVISION BY 
Persons OvutsiIpE THE ScHOOL DISTRICT 


One form of substitute for the teachers’ insti- 
tute provides supervisory or consultative serv- 
ices by persons outside the district, usually col- 
lege teachers of education. The supervisor visits 
classes, holds conferences with individual teach- 
ers, and, at the close of the day, meets a group 
of teachers for a conference on common prob- 
lems, presumably related to the visits and ob- 
servations. 

1. Have you ever participated in such a pro- 
gram? 

2. What are the chief values to the teacher? 

3. What are the chief weaknesses? 

4. Do you favor this kind of supervisory pro- 
gram? State reasons. 

5. What kind of supervision is needed most in 
your district? 

6. What kind of help would you like to get 
from a supervisor? 

7. Can an outsider provide this kind of help 
(see 5 and 6 above) as well as a local super- 
visor? 


These replies have been summarized and 
tabulated in six tables. In some instances 
the exact statements of teachers are repro- 
duced because they more nearly reflect the 
point of view of the teachers. Eighty 
teachers answered the inquiry. Forty 
teachers had participated in such a pro- 
gram and forty had not. In the tables 
that follow, Group A includes those who 
had participated and Group B includes 
those who had not participated. 

There appears to be little difference be- 
tween the reactions of the two groups con- 
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cerning the values (see Table I). While 
the frequency of replies was not exactly 
the same, there is no marked tendency for 
Group A to say that they have experienced 
values that were not anticipated by the 
other group. Nor did Group B indicate 
that it expected values that were not real- 
ized by those who had participated. Item I 
would indicate that Group A had experi- 
enced something which Group B had had 
no opportunity to judge. 


TABLE I 


Wuat ARE THE CHIEF VALUES IN SucuH A Pro- 
GRAM TO THE TEACHER? 














Group | Group 

Item A B 

1. Views from outside sources 
stimulating «2.0.2.0... 9 5 

2. Constructive criticisms help- 
ful to teacher ........... 8 9 

3. Teacher learns new methods 
and procedures ......... 7 6 

4. Teacher learns weaknesses 
in teaching ............. 6 9 
5. Encouragement to teacher .. 5 1 

6. Help with individual prob- 
ea ere 1 5 
(8 Oe 0 1 
S. ING ANOWED nw 66sec daeaccwe 4 4 
40 40 











Some of the exact replies are more valu- 
able as reactions than can be shown in the 
tabulations: 


News from outside sources are refreshing 

Show which practices should be dropped, which 
encouraged 

Renewed enthusiasm 

Get different viewpoints of several persons 

A teacher so often gets into a rut; a college 
supervisor is usually observant, having visited 
other schools 
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Suggestions often take a teacher out of a rut 
which might not have been noticed 

Contact with a specialist who brings the last 
word in educational progress 

Has value only if criticisms are constructive and 
if supervisor is broadminded and tactful 

Challenges thought 

Keeps one sensitive to advances in teaching 

A teacher may be helped to find his weaknesses 

Brings new ideas from other districts 

Keeps teacher on her toes 

Can profit by comments of a true critic 

Constructive criticism always helpful, especially 
from someone who is qualified 


In the last two statements we have prob- 
ably the best statement of the chief values 
of outside supervision. The supervisor is a 
recognized authority or is so considered by 
the teacher and that amounts to about the 
same thing. Coming from the outside, sug- 
gestions carry the weight of authority. 
Then, of course, many local elementary 
supervisors are just a few steps removed 
from teaching positions in which they were 
colleagues of those whom they are now 
supervising, or the superintendent has had 
experience only in the high school and is 
thought not to be familiar with elemen- 
tary school problems, which is frequently 
true. 

It will be noted from the exact statements 
that the writer has taken many liberties 
but, on the whole, it was not difficult to 
classify the replies. 

The two groups centered their objections 
to the program at different points (Table 


| If). The group which had had experience 


felt that the supervisors had too little con- 
tact with a situation (Item 1) to be of very 
great help, while the other group appar- 
ently feared that the visitor would be 
handicapped from a lack of knowledge of 
local conditions. From the writer’s own 
experience he believes that Group A has 
more to support its position than has Group 
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TABLE II 


Wuat ARE THE CHIEF WEAKNESSES IN SUCH A 
PROGRAM TO THE TEACHER? 














Group | Group 

Item A B 

1. Too little time for visits 

and conferences to be of 
actual help ............ 13 2 

2. Situations observed not 
ere 4 3 

3. Suggestions cannot be ap- 
plied locally ........... 4 3 

4. Supervisor not familiar 
with local conditions ... 3 8 

5. Too much destructive crit- 
EN ics sche oedmaes 2 1 

6. Teacher ill at ease, nerv- 
ous; fears criticism ..... 1 4 

7. Curbs spontaneity and in- 
NIN ahi deat esi 0 2 

8. Vitalized group effort min- 
eS PRE rere 0 2 

9. Teachers resent outside in- 
ee 0 2 
10. No weaknesses .......... 2 1 
TE, DO GE 6 oo sk si ecsaen 11 12 
40 40 











B, because, after all, local differences are 
not so great as some other differences which 
the supervisor must have time to diagnose. 
Undoubtedly both are valid criticisms. 
Probably the most significant aspect of the 
replies to this question is found in the 
large number—twenty-three in both groups 
—who were unable to point out weaknesses. 
In making another study the writer found 
the same inability to be critical. Whenever 
the criticism was of an adverse nature, it 
was largely because the teacher was think- 
ing in terms of personal values. This is 
clearly shown in the following exact re- 
plies : 
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Few suggestions that can be applied 

Pupils not natural when supervisor is present 

Do not understand local problems 

Cannot supervise all subjects 

Conferences not candid enough 

Slow pupils not aided 

Teacher put on exhibition lesson 

The everyday problems are not observed 

Supervisor made teachers feel like thirty cents 

Not enough help in particular subjects 

Sometimes the supervisor doesn’t know the 
underlying reasons for procedure and finds 
fault where there is no fault 

Teachers resent outside interference 

Supervisors strong on destructive criticisms and 
weak on constructive suggestions 

Atmosphere of classroom not the same when a 
stranger is present 

Fear on the part of teachers 

Too much supervision may take the lively activ- 
ity out of school work 

Consumes teacher’s energy needed elsewhere 

















TABLE III 
Do You Favor Tuts Kinp or SuPEervIsoRY 
PROGRAM? 
Group A Group B 
Replies 
Num-| Per- | Num-} Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent 
Persia sha ciateane 19 | 47.5 | 21 | 52.5 
Yes, with qualifi- 
cations ........ 10 | 25.0 5 12.5 
ea ee 7 117.5) 10 | 25.0 
No, with qualifica- 
MOE io iseecdvenasive ue ae = aoe 
No answer ....... 4 10.0 4 10.0 
40 |100.0} 40 /|100.0 

















The replies to this question are somewhat 
encouraging to the advocates of this type 
of institute service, particularly since the 
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writer rather expected more negative re- 
plies. It seems important that less than 
one-fourth of those who have experienced 
this form of supervision are opposed to it 
and only one-fourth of the other group 
think they would not be in favor of it. The 
qualifications imposed by the ten persons in 
Group A were not really damaging. Most 
of them have to do with the weakness ex- 
pressed in Table II, and it would be readily 
admitted that satisfactory conditions must 
prevail if any supervisory plan is to 
succeed. 


TABLE IV 


Wuat Kinp or Supervision Is Most NEEDED 
IN Your District? 














Group | Group 

Item A B 
1. A resident supervisor ..... 7 0 
2. Help with slow pupils .... 5 1 
3. Subject matter specialists . 5 5 
4. Personal conferences ..... 4 7 
5. Improvement in reading .. 4 0 
6. Same kindaswehavenow .| 4 2 
7. Demonstrations of teaching 3 1 

8. Consultative services by 
CUE Bc cv ae cs ae eaece 2 1 

9. Not supervision; reorgani- 
MAD ops eins oars ere Seve 1 0 

10. Codéperativestudy through- 
errr er 0 2 
11. Centralized examinations ..| 0 1 
12.. NO GNBWE «6.65. ec csee 5 20 
40 40 











This question was probably not a fair 
one to put to teachers and too much de- 
pendence cannot be placed upon the replies. 
They do indicate, however, that the teach- 
ers want help of a very definite and specific 
nature, and particularly extending over a 
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period of time, so that follow-up measures 
are possible. This situation, of course, calls 
for local supervisors. 

The writer became a bit suspicious con- 
cerning these replies when he noticed that 
the seven persons desiring a resident super- 
visor were quite unanimous in all their 
statements, all of them voting against out- 
side supervisors. These papers happened 
to be clipped together when they were re- 
turned and it is easily possible that these 


! seven teachers were together in one build- 


ing where perchance the contacts with the 
outside supervisor had led to unfortunate 
unfavorable reactions. 


TABLE V 


Wuat Kinp oF Heir Woutp You LIke To Gret 
FROM A SUPERVISOR? 














Group | Group 

Item A B 

1. Constructive criticisms in 

friendly personal confer- 
PE cocaine Awaba se 12 11 

2. Aid with slow and problem 
CAN ic chswan od as eiew 8 3 

3. Help in solving specific dif- 
NIE ei eoncnosaccan 5 + 

4. Would like to know weak- 
nesses in my teaching ...| 4 0 

5. Specific suggestions in my 
OEE 5 ccna scucaiskwne 3 2 
6. New ideas and methods ...} 2 3 
7. Demonstration of teaching 1 4 

8. Sympathetic understanding 
of my difficulties ....... 1 2 

9. Inaugurate modern testing 
POUT o.oo 5.56:5 sicis0.8% 1 0 

10. Assistance in measuring re- 
GUE Gade sas sraaccuas 1 1 
Ts POOR ooccccsesceess 2 10 
40 40 
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Certainly the most significant item in 
Table IV is the large number of persons in 
Group B who could not indicate that any 
kind of supervision is needed. 

Naturally, one would expect the replies 
to questions 4 and 5 to be quite similar and 
there is close agreement, but it is apparent 
that in question 4 the replies were intended, 
at least, to be more general, while in the 
latter case they were plainly in terms of 
personal need. There is an indication that 
not enough importance is attached to the 
conference and interview following the 
supervisor’s visit by the teachers. This is 
undoubtedly the outstanding weakness of 
much supervision, and probably the most 
serious objection to supervision by outside 
persons. The interview must be so hurried 
that little time can be spent in establishing 
cordial relations, with the result that sug- 
gestions are likely to be general and compli- 
mentary or, if adversely critical, the 
teacher feels hurt and regards the super- 
visor unkindly. In the latter case, failure 
to codperate and indifference to suggestions 
generally result. The personal factor can- 
not be removed and it is difficult to provide 
the proper setting in brief visits and hur- 
ried conferences. 

Quotations of exact statements would be 
of little profit in the case of questions 3, 4 
and 5 because they are in close agreement 
with other quoted statements or lend them- 
selves readily to classification under the 
several items found in the tables. 

Again, in Table VI we find virtual agree- 
ment between the two groups as to whether 
outside supervisors can provide the kind 
of help needed as well as local supervisors. 
The majority opinion is affirmative but 
only slightly so. It should be stated that 
these replies come only from districts that 
have no supervision except that from 
superintendents and principals. These 
teachers have not been supervised by any- 
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TABLE VI 


Can AN OUTSIDER PRoviIDE Tuts Kinp or HELP 
As WELL as A LOCAL SUPERVISOR? 

















Group A Group B 
Replies 
Num-}| Per- | Num-| Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent 
WE cee ia os 18 | 45.0 16 | 40.0 
Yes, with qualifi- 
cations ........ 2 5.0 7 | 17.5 
1 Se eee 15 | 37.5] 12 | 30.0 
No, with qualifica- 
MIE 655015.6.0.0%.0 1 2.5 1 2.5 
No answer ....... 4 | 10.0 4 | 10.0 
40 |100.0| 40 |100.0 

















one whose attention is not directed primar- 
ily toward administrative problems. They 
have therefore doubtless expressed them- 
selves favorably toward outside supervision 
even though their experience does not 
qualify them to make the comparison. 

If we combine the returns for both 
groups for Tables III and VI, we find fairly 
definite and somewhat conclusive reactions 
for all the teachers. Fifty-five of the teach- 
ers said they favored such a program of 
supervision, 17 were not in favor, with 8 
not voting. In Table VI we find 43 think- 
ing outside supervision would be as good 
as local, 29 thinking the opposite, with 8 
not answering. It would seem, then, that 
they are willing to go along with such a 
program and that they see some values in 
it, but they consider it not as good as 
supervision by persons in authority locally 
and with responsibilities to the same dis- 
trict. 

A number of the teachers regard outside 
supervision as being superior to that by 
local supervisors. 
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Suggestions from outsider received in more im- 
personal light 

His experience will probably be wider 

Probably with greater fairness 

Better 

Probably better 

We see things from our own viewpoint and 
sometimes become narrow 

Yes, because of greater variety of experience 

An outsider has the advantage of comparing 
with other situations 

It takes an outsider to harness the colt properly 

Outsider will be less prejudiced 


The statements on the other side are just 
as numerous and nearly all revolve about 
the idea that an outsider is not familiar 
with local conditions. 


He does not know local needs 

Supervision by college educators seldom hits 
the mark 

Not as well as one meeting teachers regularly 

Not as well as principal or superintendent 

Local supervisor is in regular contact 


Summary Of TEACHERS’ REPLIES 
1. Values 
a. Views from outside sources stimulating 
b. Teacher learns new methods and pro- 
cedures 
ec. Teacher learns weakness in teaching 


d. Constructive criticisms helpful to 
teacher 


2. Weaknesses 
a. Too little time for visits and confer- 
ences to be of actual help 
b. Situations observed are not typical 
e. Supervisor not familiar with local con- 
ditions 
d. Suggestions cannot be applied locally 


3. Attitude toward supervision by outsiders 
a. Fifty-five are in favor of it 
b. Seventeen are opposed to it 
e. Eight did not reply 


4. Kind of supervision needed 
a. A resident supervisor “ 








b. Help with slow pupils 
e. Subject matter specialists 
d. Personal conferences 


5, Kind of help wanted by teachers 

a. Constructive criticisms in friendly per- 
l sonal conferences 
b. Aid with slow and problem children 











is | Use of the typewriter in the public 
| schools has increased markedly in recent 

years. During 1926-28 more senior high 

school students were pursuing typewriting 

courses than were enrolled in any other 

commercial subject... At the close of the 
| next two-year period, 1928-30, 10,000 
American high schools were teaching com- 
mercial courses in which twenty per cent of 
their student bodies were enrolled.2 Dur- 
ing this same two-year interval typewriting 
to | courses continued to hold an important 
place in the junior high school curriculum.* 

Finally, during the two years of 1929-31 
an extensive study* was carried on which 
ar- | demonstrated the educational possibilities 
of the typewriter in the elementary school. 


n- | ORGANIZATION OF TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTION 
; This widening use of the typewriter in 
the public school raises numerous issues 
concerning the instruction to be given at 


various grade levels. Important questions 


1 Biennial Survey of Education, 


* Ibid, p 











1926-28, Bulletin No. 16, p. 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 1930. 

? Biennial Survey of Education in the U. S., 1928-30, Chapter V, 
Washington, = C.: U. S. Department of the. Interior, Office of Education, 1931. 
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ec. Help in solving specific difficulties 


6. Outside versus local supervisors 
a. Forty-three think outsiders as good or 
better 
b. Twenty-nine think outsiders not as good 
as local supervisors 
e. Eight did not reply 
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RautpH HArEFNER 


Columbia University, New York 


must be answered relative to aims and 
teaching methods for pupils of varying 
ages and interests. In the senior high 
school, for example, typewriting is now 
conceived of principally in vocational 
terms. Should this viewpoint prevail also 
in junior high school typewriting or should 
it be considered merely one among a num- 
ber of desirable aims of the work? 

The introduction of the typewriter into 
the elementary school complicates still 
further the question of purposes and in- 
structional plans. For example, what rela- 
tion should elementary school typewriting 
bear to that offered in the junior and senior 
high schools? Should typing activities of 
younger children ‘‘prepare’’ for later 
work in the secondary school or should 
they emphasize immediate practical appli- 
cations at the elementary school level? 
The present article directs attention to 
some considerations which seem basic in 


answering these questions. 
232. 


Washington, DO: U. &. 


‘“Commercial Education,’’ pp. 4-5. 


‘Wood, Sg D., and Freeman, Frank N., An Experimental Study of the Educational Influence 
of the Typewriter in the Elementary School Classroom. New York: The Macmillan Company 


, 1932. 
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AIMS OF TYPEWRITING IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


Aims of senior high school typewriting. 
The dominant aim of senior high school 
typewriting, as pointed out above, is the 
vocational one; students are trained to be 
highly proficient operators of the machine. 
This viewpoint is revealed clearly and con- 
eretely by the textbooks prepared for 
senior high school typewriting classes. 
Most of these books emphasize operation 
skill as the sole objective of the work. The 
following excerpts are typical of the state- 
ments found in such manuals: 


Stuart Typing is planned with the definite 
objective of training individuals to become 
skilled typists.’ 


The text is outstanding, particularly in the 
fact that the whole subject of learning and 
practice, from start to finish, is based on the 
idea that typing is a skill subject. 


Touch typewriting is a reflex act. It requires 
the activity of muscles subconsciously controlled 
and it becomes reflex only after tireless and 
thoughtful repetition.” 


Aims of junior high school typewriting. 
Authors of student manuals for junior 
high school typewriting give less emphasis 
to the vocational aim. They concede the 
possibility of other desirable outcomes for 
the work. The following quotations illus- 
trate the objectives for junior high school 
typewriting: 

The aims of the typewriting course are quite 
specific: 

1. It should include usable elementary 
knowledge... . 
2. It should serve as a try-owt course... . 


5 Stuart, Esta Ross, Stuart Typing, p. ii. 
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3. It should offer vocational 
tion... 

4. It should give the practical vocational 
training required by the clerical jobs 
open to junior high school pupils. 

5. It should give that cultural training re- 
quired as one of the primary bases of 
all courses.’ 


informa- 


The broad educational purposes of Junior 
Typewriting Studies are: 
1. The establishment of efficient and eco- 
nomical habits in technical skill. 
2. The development of accuracy in obser- 
vation and action. 
3. The union of thinking with doing. 
4. The acquirement of practical informa- 
tion that has educative value.’ 


TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The quotations just given indicate the 
prominence in both junior and senior high 
school typewriting courses of operation 
skill as an objective. The chief purpose of 
the instruction is to achieve a speed of at 
least forty words per minute and a high 
degree of accuracy. Teaching methods are 
accordingly planned to promote this end. 
The major emphasis, particularly during 
the early stages of the instruction, is placed 
on finger technique. To attain the maxi- 
mum possible skill, the ‘‘touch’’ system is 
commonly used, the student learning to 
strike the keys without the guidance of his 
eyes. Precise and rapid fingering of the 
kinds popularized by speed experts is 
sought. Students are given long and rigor- 
ous drill in the writing of words, phrases, 
and sentences. 

In addition to emphasizing accurate and 


New York: D. C. Heath and Co., 1932. 


*SoRelle, Rupert P., and Smith, Harold H., Gregg Typing: Techniques and Projects (complete 


course), p. ii. 


New York: The Gregg Publishing Co., 1931. 


7 Dake, L. Gilbert, The Modern Method of Touch Typewriting: The ‘‘ Thought-Action’’ Way, p. 1. 


New York: Lyons and Carnahan, 1931. 


5 Nuener, John J. W., and Bowman, Wallace B., Junior Business Typewriting, p. iii. New York: Har- 


court, Brace and Co., 1929. 


* Harned, William E., Junior Typewriting Studies, p. 2. New York: Ginn and Co., 1926. 
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rapid keyboard operation, instruction in 
vocational typewriting attempts to make 
automatic the manipulation of many other 
parts of the machine. Insertion of paper, 
for example, is performed in a uniform 
way and is mechanized by concentrated 
practice. Similarly, returning the carriage 
and spacing between words receive syste- 
matie drill in order to further increase ac- 
curacy and speed in the complete operation 
of the machine. 


AIMS OF TYPEWRITING IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


Adjustment of the typewriter to ele- 
mentary school objectives. Specific voca- 
tional training is not a major objective of 
the elementary school. The first six grades 
are concerned chiefly with the skills, knowl- 
edges, and attitudes needed in common by 
all effective members of the social group. 
The use of the typewriter in the lower 
school must be in harmony with these fun- 
damental requirements. What purpose, 
therefore, can the machine be expected to 
serve in the education of younger chil- 
dren? As a basis for answering this ques- 
tion an examination will next be made of 
the effects of the typewriter on elementary 
school activities. 

Experimental study of the typewriter in 
the elementary school. Reference has al- 
ready been made to a comprehensive 
study’ of the typewriter’s effects on ele- 
mentary school activities. The investiga- 
tors undertook to test certain assumptions 
as to possible values of the machine when 
used under normal classroom conditions by 
young children. Such questions as the 
following were raised at the beginning of 
the study: How will the typewriter affect 
results in the fundamental school subjects, 
such as reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
language usage, handwriting, social 
studies, and elementary science? What 


Wood, Ben D., and Freeman, Frank N., op. cit. 
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influence will it have on the amount and 
character of composition work? How will 
it appeal to the children? What new 
classroom problems will it produce for the 
teacher? To find answers to these ques- 
tions an intensive two-year study was con- 
ducted. 

At the start of the investigation empha- 
sis was laid on the educational applications 
of typing rather than on methods of oper- 
ating the machine. It was assumed that 
suitable instructional plans could be de- 
veloped as the experiment progressed. The 
children were therefore introduced to the 
typewriter in very informal ways. They 
were allowed to examine the machine in 
detail and to discover for themselves the 
function of its various parts. They were 
encouraged to use the typewriter for 
numerous purposes connected with regular 
class activities. They were given some 
guidance in the development of systematic 
habits of operating the machine. 

Effects of the typewriter on elementary 
school activities. The investigation demon- 
strated that the typewriter provides a defi- 
nitely favorable stimulus to the learning of 
elementary school subjects. The degree of 
influence varied in amount and character 
from one classroom activity to another and 
from one grade level to another. As might 
have been predicted, the favorable effects 
were especially marked in the verbal sub- 
jects: composition, spelling, and language 
usage. Children who used the machines 
composed a wide variety and a large quan- 
tity of stories, letters, book reports, ac- 
counts of field trips, and comprehensive 
group projects. Furthermore, their work 
in other subjects, such as arithmetic and 
geography, showed clearly the favorable 
influence of the typewriter. 

After the first year’s use of the machine 
children typed as rapidly as they wrote by 
hand. The typing rates ranged from 3.8 
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words per minute in first grade to 12.0 
words in sixth grade. Typing led to no 
deterioration in either the speed or quality 
of handwriting. 

Children from the kindergarten to the 
sixth grade were almost unanimous in 
commending the classroom use of the type- 
writer. The teachers were likewise en- 
thusiastie concerning the machine’s educa- 
tional possibilities. In addition to its 
substantial contribution to the basic school 
subjects, the typewriter had other valuable, 
although more intangible, effects: improve- 
ment in pupil interests and attitudes, pro- 
duction of a better classroom atmosphere, 
and promotion of group codperation. 

Aims of typewriting in the elementary 
school. Two factors bearing on the pur- 
pose of typewriting in the elementary 
school have just been discussed: (1) the 
non-vocational objectives of the lower 
school, and (2) the favorable effects of 
the typewriter on the regular classroom 
activities. These two considerations lead 
to the conclusion that younger children 
should use the typewriter as an important 
educational means. In other words, typing 
in the elementary school should be thought 
of almost entirely in non-vocational terms 
and should be judged mainly by its con- 
tributions to the learning of the basic sub- 
jects. If the typewriter aids the pupil in 
spelling and arithmetic, if it helps him to 
compose stories and letters more spontane- 
ously, if it enables him to organize social 
studies and science materials in more 
meaningful arrangements, then, and only 
then, can its use in the elementary school 
be defended. The possibility that type- 
writing may be useful in adult life, either 
as a vocational or as a personal skill, prob- 
ably is not sufficient reason for spending 
much time teaching it to younger children. 
As an end in itself, a moderate degree of 


1 Haefner, Ralph, The Typewritcr in the Primary and Intermediate Grades. 


millan Company, 1932. 


typing skill can be rather quickly acquired 
when it is needed. The elementary school 
should be interested in the use of the type- 
writer primarily as a means of improving 
the child’s understanding of the basie class 
activities, and only secondarily as a skill, 


TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


A detailed discussion of typewriting in- 
struction for younger children has been 
given elsewhere.1! The present section 
will, therefore, deal briefly with only the 
main issues involved. <A basis will thus be 
provided for contrasting typewriting 
methods in the elementary school and in 
the high school. 

Adaptation of instruction to young chil- 
dren. It has frequently been demon- 
strated that achievement in any school 
activity is closely related to the physio- 
logical and psychological status of the 
learner. Typewriting, like reading, arith- 
metic, and handwriting, must conform to 
this basie principle. The typewriter’s con- 
tribution to the work of the elementary 
school will be directly dependent upon its 
adaptation to the learners at that level, 
namely, pupils of immature physical and 
mental development. 

The emphasis placed on high speed and 
accuracy in high school typewriting 
courses need not, and should not, become 
the objective of the work in the elementary 
school. Use of the touch system by older 
students to develop vocational typewriting 
skill does not imply that younger children 
should be taught by the same method. One 
could argue as properly that primary grade 
pupils should not deal with reading and 
number except in such ways as would 
directly facilitate later high school ac- 
tivities. 


New York: The Mac- 
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Physiological adjustments in typewrit- 
ing. The basic activity in typewriting is, 
of course, striking the keys. Fingering 
methods for young children cannot be 
identical with those for adults. This fol- 
lows from the simple fact that most ele- 


; mentary school children, and particularly 


those in the first three grades, have small 
hands and cannot use all of the fingers 
equally well. Indeed, first and second 
grade children can usually employ only the 
first fingers effectively in striking the keys. 


| In the third grade, some children can use 


both the first and second fingers. In the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, many chil- 
dren can use all of the fingers in striking 
the keys. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that no matter how few fingers 
a child uses, he is able to obtain important 
educational benefits from typewriting. 

Psychological adjustments in typewrit- 
ing. In addition to their physical imma- 
turity, elementary school children are psy- 
chologically undeveloped. They are not 
equal to the strain of long periods of 
formal drill. Development of touch finger- 
ing, for example, requires great concen- 
tration even by high school students who 
are relatively mature both physically and 
mentally. For younger children touch typ- 
ing would demand very strenuous mental 
effort and would postpone use of the ma- 
chine in connection with the regular class- 
room activities. 

Instruction in elementary school type- 
writing. The physical and mental limita- 
tions of younger children should guide typ- 
ing instruction in the elementary school. 
Standards of achievement should parallel 
the development of the pupil. The first 
grade child can learn to insert paper, re- 
turn the carriage, and space between 
words; he can use the first fingers of each 
hand, and can keep the hands on the 
proper sides of the keyboard. The second 
grade child can perform more independ- 
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ently the operation steps used in first grade 
and, in addition, can locate and operate a 
number of the simpler special devices. The 
third grade child can begin to use two 
fingers of each hand and can manipulate 
all of the special devices. Most children 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades are 
able to use all of the fingers in striking the 
keys. 

At each grade level typing skill can be 
developed through regular class activities: 
copying words and short sentences in first 
grade; copying short paragraphs and 
letters, and composing stories in second 
grade; composing stories and letters, and 
organizing long projects in third grade; 
and carrying on any kind of typing related 
to social studies, science, and literature in 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 


RELATION BETWEEN ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TYPEWRITING 


The preceding discussion of typewriting 
instruction has emphasized the differences 
in purposes and methods at the ele- 
mentary and high school levels. The ex- 
tent to which these differences can be har- 
monized is an important consideration. 
Two phases of the problem will be briefly 
touched upon: (1) thé basie typing skills 
which can be developed to substantially the 
same degree by younger and older pupils, 
and (2) typing skills which must be pre- 
sented to younger children in modified 
forms. 

Skills which can be substantially de- 
veloped in the elementary school. Ele- 
mentary school children can learn to per- 
form the following basic typing acts with 
the accuracy, although not the speed, of 
high school pupils: inserting paper, return- 
ing the carriage, spacing between words, 
and operating the special devices. For ex- 
ample, first grade children can, with a cer- 
tain amount of guidance, learn to return 
the carriage with the left hand. Many 
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first and second grade pupils are able to 
use the thumb of the right hand for spac- 
ing between words. Similarly, they can 
manipulate successfully such special de- 
vices as the following: ribbon reverse, two- 
color ribbon device, margin release, back- 
spacer, and shift key. 

Skills which can be partially developed 
in the elementary school. The physio- 
logical and psychological reasons why touch 
typing should not be attempted in the ele- 
mentary school have already been dis- 
cussed. It is possible, however, for even 
young children to operate the keyboard 
in a surprisingly systematic way. A high 
degree of skill will naturally not be 
achieved in the course of one year’s use 
of the machine but will gradually develop 
as the child himself grows. 

Most first grade children can be taught 
to use the two hands on the proper sides 
of the keyboard, rather than the dominant 
one on both sides. Moreover, this degree 
of skill can be achieved without reducing 
the interest which first grade pupils find in 
typing simple words and even short 
sentences. Second grade children who 
have typed in the first grade are able to 
employ both hands consistently on the 
proper sides of the keyboard. 

As indicated earlier, it seems possible to 
teach third grade children to use both the 
first and second fingers on the keyboard. 
When this is done the first fingers are used 
for the twelve keys at the center and the 
second fingers for the remaining keys. The 
child who thus types with two fingers is 
striking correctly seventeen letter keys 
(n, h, y, m, j, u, k, i, b, g, t, v, f, 7, c, d, e), 
or more than 65% of the twenty-six letter 
keys. He uses the second finger for only 
nine letters (1, 0, p, 2, s, w, 2, a, q), which 
the touch typist strikes with the third and 
fourth fingers. Although complete data 
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are not yet available, there are indications 
that in grades four, five, and six almost 
completely consistent sight-fingering may 
be achieved. The transition from sight- 
fingering to the touch system used in the 
high school is an important problem 
which can be solved only by further re- 
search. 


MORE GENERAL RELATIONS BETWEEN VOCA- 
TIONAL AND NON-VOCATIONAL TYPEWRITING 


Vocational typewriting and number of 
business positions. Typewriting standards 
established by high school commercial 
teachers have been predicated on the as- 
sumption that every student who under- 
took to learn the use of the machine was 
destined for a business position. A recent 
report’? showed that the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in typewriting courses 
throughout the country during 1928-30 
was greatly in excess of the number of 
positions available for beginning clerical 
workers. Apparently a very considerable 
proportion of the students who take voca- 
tional typewriting courses will, of neces- 
sity, have to use their skill, if they use it 
at all, for non-vocational purposes. It is 
probably a safe speculation that a con- 
siderable percentage of the students who 
enroll in high school typewriting courses 
have in mind from the beginning non- 
vocational applications of their skill. 
Moreover, it seems highly desirable to en- 
courage high school students to learn type- 
writing for personal use. 

Vocational typewriting and demands of 
business positions. Typewriting courses 
are usually conducted in such a way as to 
develop the maximum of speed and ac- 
curacy in machine operation. Evidence 
is at hand which indicates that the degree 
of skill now being developed in vocational 


% Odell, William R., ‘‘An Appraisal of Secondary Commercial Education,’’ Teachers College Record, 


October, 1932, pp. 46-49. 
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typewriting courses is far in excess of the 


demands made by commercial positions.'* 
In fact, it seems clear that stenographers 
lose their positions, not because they are 
unable to take dictation and transcribe rap- 
idly enough, but because they lack ability 
in spelling and simple English. One is 
tempted to suggest that perhaps the speed 
needed for business typing lies somewhere 
between the rate now being developed in 
vocational courses and that attainable in 
non-vocational use of the machine. 


SUMMARY OF THE RELATION OF VOCATIONAL 
AND NON-VOCATIONAL TYPEWRITING 


Until very recently the vocational view- 
point has dominated typewriting in the 
public schools. Recent extensions of the 
use of the machine in the junior high 
school and especially in the elementary 
school have raised for consideration the 


claims of non-vocational typewriting. Vo- 
cational typewriting is designed to pre- 
pare students for business positions re- 
quiring a high degree of accuracy and 
speed in the operation of the machine. 
Non-vocational or personal-use typewriting 
is directed, in the elementary school par- 
ticularly, toward the improvement of such 
activities as spelling, composition, and 
arithmetic. 

It seems reasonable to expect that the ob- 
jectives of both vocational and non-voca- 
tional typewriting can be substantially 
achieved in the public schools. The ele- 
mentary school, while stressing practical 
applications for the typewriter, is able to 
develop a respectable degree of operation 
skill. The secondary school can then ad- 
vance accuracy and speed to the point 
which seems necessary for strictly voca- 
tional purposes. 


WHY PUPILS FAIL 


ELEANOR H. Hayes 


Psychologist, Public Schools, Belmont, Massachusetts 


Much has been written on school failures 
in terms of lamentation, generalization, 
and the like, but as to the actual causes of 
this problem, little seems to have been def- 
initely established. The teacher asserts 
that the children who come to her are 
poorly prepared, are inattentive, that they 
have too many outside interests, that par- 
ents are at fault in their training, and so 
on through a long list of general assump- 
tions. The parents feel that in some way 
the school must be at fault. When we hire 
a workman, we expect him to be able to 
manufacture from average material the de- 


sired product. Why should not the school 
accept the child and be able to create a 
cultured citizen? The educator is likely to 
conclude that, when the end of the year 
has come, a certain percentage of failure 
is as inevitable as a certain turnover in 
labor is in any given industry. This study 
is no attempt to satisfy any of these groups 
or to offer a solution to the problem. It is 
rather an attempt to narrow the field of 
the problem, so that by focusing the atten- 
tion of our students on education a quicker 
solution may be attained. 

In any study the first matter of interest 


%3Q’Rourke, L. J., 4 New Emphasis in Federal Personnel Research and Administration, p. 25. Wash- 


ington, D. C.: Civil Service Commission, 1930. 
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is the data on which it is based. The figures 
quoted were drawn from the records of the 
testing department of one school system. 
This town is located near Boston, residen- 
tial in type, with a relatively small number 
of foreign-born. There are six grade 
schools with a total enrollment of approxi- 
mately 2,700. In three of these schools, the 
pupils are classified on an ability basis— 
in one case alphabetically, and two schools 
are too small units to make grouping pos- 
sible except within the rooms. 

The scholastic standing of the school sys- 
tem is high, as is shown by the percentage 
of its pupils who make good in college. If 
we accept test results as a criterion, the 
children are a trifle above average. The 
following table of median intelligence quo- 
tients is based on a survey made in 1930- 
1931: 


MepIAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS BY GRADES 


I II Ill IV v VI 
112 108 112 114 109 108 


The results of the Gates Reading Tests 
given in October, 1931, show 94% of the 
pupils reading at or above the median 
norms for their respective grades, although 
the normal expectancy would be only about 
60%. 

For the purpose of this study the pupils 
enrolled in Grades II to VI during the year 
1931-1932 were selected, as the data on 
hand for these pupils seemed to be the 
most adequate. Test records of 1,910 chil- 
dren, covering a period of three complete 
years, offered a fairly comprehensive basis 
of study. Since this group included the 
entire group of children for whom records 
were complete, and since the public schools 
of the town enroll 93% of the total children 
of school age, the group seems representa- 
tive. 

The first part of the study was the selec- 
tion of those children who had repeated a 
grade some time during their school career. 


Three hundred six cases of such type were 
found, or 16% of our whole enrollment in 
the grades to be studied. It was believed 
that by a consideration of these histories a 
lead could be discovered as to what factors 
were significant in the prognosis of failure. 

Since the prevalent belief among our 
teachers was that the major factor in our 
non-promotion was the low chronological 
age set for school admission, attention was 
given to this factor first. Although the ad- 
mission age to first grade is five years and 
nine months unless the child has attended 
kindergarten one full year, in which case 
the age requirement is waived, only 47% 
of this group of 306 failing pupils were 
under six years of age chronologically when 
they entered first grade. 

The next point to be examined was the 
relationship of mental age to school success. 
For the majority of the children in Grades 
II and III, individual Binet Records given 
on school entrance were available. For the 
upper three grades, the results of Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson group tests given in 1930- 
1931 were used and the mental age on 
school entrance was computed on the pres- 
ent intelligence quotient. On this basis, 
73% of this group were under six years 
of age mentally on entrance to first grade. 
These figures seem more significant. 

The third point of interest was the effect 
of kindergarten training. Our kindergar- 
ten teachers believe that the training re- 
ceived here definitely increases the chances 
of success in later life. Whatever may be 
its value in social training, it was found 
that 59% of this group had been kinder- 
garten trained. 

The fourth point of study was to ascer- 
tain the prevalence of physical defects. In 
our school system, thorough physical exam- 
inations are made each year, so complete 
data were available on this point; 7% of 
the failing group had defective sight re- 
corded, 4.6% defective hearing, and 17% 
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some other physical defect, such as bad 
tonsils, adenoids or enlarged glands. These 
findings do not seem to account for our 
failing students. 

The fifth and last analysis of this group 
was to ascertain how many of these pupils 
had been with us throughout the grades 
and how many of them had been forced to 
constant readjustment through change of 
school. Continually we heard the argu- 
ment of our constantly changing school 
population, that we were struggling with 
pupils started under other systems of read- 
ing with different standards. An examina- 
tion of the school histories of these 306 
cases showed that 83% of these pupils had 
been with us at least after February of 
their first grade in school. We were forced 
to assume responsibility for the problem. 

From the study so far, mental age seemed 
to be the only significant factor, but that 
was only half the story. Many of our as- 
sumptions in the educational field have 
proved to be too hasty in the past because 
we have forgotten that the factors under 
consideration might be equally prevalent in 
the normal group. It was necessary to as- 
certain how this failing group differed from 
the entire group comprising all the pupils 
of Grades II, III, IV, V, VI with the ex- 
ception of those pupils enrolled during the 
current year without records from the 
systems from which they came. This en- 
tailed the examinations of 1,910 case 
histories. 

The data for this group will be presented 
in the same order as in the earlier study 
and comparisons drawn for each item be- 
tween the selected and unselected group. 

The first point to be considered was the 
chronological age on school entrance: 84% 
of those children under six chronologically 
had succeeded and 84% of those over six 
chronologically. In other words, chrono- 
logical age at school entrance seems to have 
no relation at all to school success. The cor- 


respondence of the figures was so close as 
to seem unreal. 

The second point to be examined was in 
relation to mental age. The same test rat- 
ings were used as in the earlier part of 
the study, namely, Binet ratings in Grades 
II and III supplemented by Kuhlmann- 
Anderson ratings for the upper grades. 
The results were interesting. Of those chil- 
dren over six years mentally at school en- 
trance, 94% have been promoted regularly ; 
of those children below six, only 46% have 
even made the grade and many of these 
only in C divisions. If we limit this study 
to those children tested individually with 
the Binet on school entrance, we find that, 
of the older group, only 4% fail, whereas 
of the less mature group, 40% fail. 

The third point in the first study was 
the effect of kindergarten attendance. Of 
the group who had attended, 17% failed, 
while of those not having attended kinder- 
garten, only 16% failed, a distinction too 
small to have value. It may be noted that 
these figures coincide almost exactly with 
those of chronological age, or for the fail- 
ure percentage of the unselected group. 

The next point of comparison dealt with 
the presence of physical defects, and here 
again the correspondence between the two 
groups is close. 


Other 
Defective Defective Physical 
Eyes Ears Defects 
Group who have 
been retarded 7% 4.6% 17% 
Entire group.. 8% 4% 23% 


The fifth point, that of the effect of 
school careers uninterrupted by change of 
schools, concludes the comparison: 20% of 
the total group have come to us from other 
systems as contrasted with 17% of the re- 
tarded group. Evidently readjustment is 
not a general cause of failure, however 
large a part it may play in any individual 
failure. 
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From these data, it is a matter of in- 
dividual opinion as to what conclusions 
may be drawn. We should no longer make 
as general assertions, in our system at least, 
that chronological immaturity, lack of kin- 
dergarten training, or the presence of the 
ordinary physical defect accounts for our 
failure lists. It is too easy to point out 
other pupils who have succeeded with the 
same handicaps. Neither can we blame 
other school systems for sending us poorly 
prepared pupils; at least we must give 
them credit for sending us as many who 
are competent to do our work. 

The most hopeful direction for change 
would seem to be in the requirements for 
first grade entrance to guarantee a mini- 
mum mental age of six. The group which 
would be affected by such a ruling consti- 
tutes only 21% of our total population, yet 
it supplies nearly three-fourths of our 
failures. Under such a restriction, these 
same children would have better chances 
of school success. Under the present sys- 


tem 54% fail, whereas, of those children 
who are six years old mentally, only 6% 
find difficulty. It is kinder to give a child 
a task at a time when he has nine chances 
out of ten for success than to give it to him 
with an even chance of failure. 

Not only does he have better opportunity 
for achievement, but his enjoyment of the 
doing is immensely increased as any ex- 
perienced teacher will witness. From the 
economic point of view, would it be un- 
fair to recommend the exclusion of this 
mentally immature group from first grade 
until such maturity is reached as to give 
a fair assurance that success will be at- 
tained when, by such exclusion, 73% of 
our failures would be eliminated? These 
pupils have each received one year of addi- 
tional instruction at public expense. Since 
the cost per pupil in our elementary schools 
averages $77.68 annually, eliminating 73% 
of our failures would mean an approximate 
saving of $17,400. Does not this matter 
merit consideration ? 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORALE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL? 


JAMES W. WELSH 


Supervising Principal, Walker and Welsh Schools, Rockford, Illinois 


The term ‘‘morale’’ is used frequently 
today in connection with practically all 
groups of wage-earning people. It is the 
purpose of this study to explain the mean- 
ing and nature of the term and to suggest 
specifie devices, ways, and means for the 
development of a high morale among teach- 
ing staffs in the elementary ‘school. 

Definition of morale. Such an intangible 
thing as morale cannot be readily and con- 


eretely defined. However, a fairly com- 
plete concept of its meaning and nature 
may be gained (1) by examining a number 
of definitions, (2) by studying the bases of 
morale, and (3) by examining the mental 
attitudes of workers under good morale. 

A consideration of a number of defini- 
tions selected from competent sources will 
be conducive to the development of the gen- 
eral meaning of the term. 


* An excerpt from a term paper prepared under the supervision of Dr. William H. Burton, University 


of Chicago, 1931. 
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1. Morale is a condition as affected by, or de- 
pendent upon, such moral or mental factors 
as zeal, spirit, hope, confidence, ete.; mental 
state, as of a body of men, an army, and the 
like.* 


ro 


Morale is a term which should be used to ex- 
press the measure of determination to suc- 
ceed in the purpose for which the individual 
is trained, or for which the group exists. It 
describes the nature and degree of codpera- 
tion, confidence, and unity of understanding, 
sympathy and purpose existing between the 
individuals composing the group. It is a 
sense of solidarity of strength and purpose, 
and ability to undergo in the accomplishment 
of a common cause." 


w 


. Morale is to the mind what condition is to the 
body. “It is the perpetual ability to come 
back.’ 


4. A state of mind in which men and women 
voluntarily seek to develop and apply their 
full powers to the task at which they are en- 
gaged, by reason of the intellectual or moral 
satisfaction which they derive both from 
their own self-realization, their achievements 
in their chosen field, and their pride in the 
service; (2) a social situation in which men 
and women are aware of the degree to which 
they are mutually affected by these motives, 
and respond to this knowledge.* 


Bases of morale. The foregoing defini- 
tions set forth rather completely the mean- 
ing of morale. However, a consideration of 
the incentives and stimuli to which the 
members of a group respond will serve fur- 
ther to clarify the concept of the term. 
Leonard D. White,® in a study of condi- 
tions of municipal employment in Chicago, 
presents the following bases of morale: 
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1. The desire for justice, individual and group 

. The desire for recognition 

3. Stimulating leadership, and personal and in- 
stitutional loyalty 

4. Sociability 

5. Personal adjustment to the job 


bo 


Psychological evidences of morale. The 
third step in developing a clear concept of 
the term is to present lists of mental atti- 
tudes under good morale. Under the best 
conditions in industry, the executive or 
employee shows to a marked degree the fol- 
lowing mental attitudes :* 


1. He is enthusiastic and self-confident. He re- 
spects his own judgment and is willing both 
to make decisions and to accept the full re- 
sponsibility for any course of action which 
they involve. 

2. He likes and respects those in authority over 
him and his fellow workers and is confident 
that they like and respect him. He is jealous 
of their good opinion and is careful to be 
worthy of it. 

3. He enjoys his work and takes just pride in 
its quality and in his ability to accomplish 
results. He believes that those in authority 
appreciate this ability and he will go to end- 
less pains with difficult problems in order to 
accomplish results which will justify their 
esteem and confidence. 

4. As he is sure of the high regard in which he 
is held by his employers, he is confident of 
the retention of his position and the security 
of his future. He is free from worry, cheer- 
ful, optimistic, and contented. He is able 
to enjoy his leisure because he leaves his busi- 
ness problems at his office. 


On the other hand, mental attitudes of 
persons working under poor conditions are 
practically opposite to those just quoted. 


2? Webster, Noah, New International Dictionary. Springfield: G. & C. Merriam Co., 1930. 
* Munson, Edward L., The Management of Men, p. 3. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1921. 


‘Hocking, W. E., Morale and Its Enemies, 


p. 14. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918. 


5 White, Leonard D., ‘‘ Morale and Prestige Values in Municipal Employment,’’ International Journal 


of Ethics, 39 (April, 1929), 258-259. 


* White, Leonard D., Conditions of Municipal Employment in Chicago, p. 6. Chicago: City of Chi- 


cago, 1925. 


7 Small, Sumner G., ‘How to Develop Executive Ability Through Personality,’’ Industrial Man- 


agement, 61 (February 1, 1921), p. 115. 
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However, a sufficient examination, it is be- 
lieved, has been made to make clear the 
meaning and nature of morale. 


SOME CONDITIONS AND FACTORS STIMULATING 
MORALE OF TEACHERS 


The conditions and factors which are influ- 
ential in stimulating teacher morale may be 
studied under two main heads: (1) en- 
vironment, (2) administration and super- 
vision. 


I, ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS ACTING AS 
STIMULANTS 


The community. The attitude of the 
citizen of the local community toward the 
elementary school, its conduct, and _ its 
teachers is a potent force in either lower- 
ing or stimulating the morale of the school. 
A wholesome and intelligent attitude on the 
part of parents as manifested by their 
whole-hearted codperation with, and inter- 
est and confidence in the teachers will do 
much to increase the general efficiency of 
the school. Parent-teacher associations 
properly conducted serve to develop a 
clearer acquaintance with the work of the 
classroom, the policies, and needs of the 
school, and to stimulate a more intimate 
relationship between teacher and parent. 
The teacher will take pride in her work and 
enjoy her social life in the community when 
she knows the parents are back of her and 
regard her work and that of the school as 
highly important. 

Participation in social life. Teachers are 
human beings and as such should be al- 
lowed to live as accepted and respected 
members of the community. Teachers’ per- 
sonalities and views on’ life will be im- 
proved if they are invited to participate 
in community social affairs. Participation 
and leadership in the civie and religious 
work of the community create self-confi- 


® Barr, A. 8. and Burton, William H., Supervision of Instruction, p. 135. 


& Co., 1926. 
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dence in some teachers. In brief, a normal 
social life is important in the stimulation 
of morale. 

Living quarters. 
ditions promote the physical well-being and 
efficiency of the teacher. Clean, homelike, 
well-lighted and well-ventilated quarters 
where the teacher may find rest and quiet, 
congenial companions, and good food will 
do much to promote morale. 

In some communities large apartment 
houses or ‘‘teacherages’’ are used to ac- 
commodate all members of the teaching 
staff. Here the teachers may live as one 
large family. It is believed that this plan 
of housing will do much to provide oppor- 
tunities for recreation, social gatherings, 
clubs, and educational advancement. 

The school building and classrooms. The 
place in which the teacher works is as im- 
portant in stimulating morale as is the 
place in which she lives. A school building 
of adequate size and equipment, architec- 
turally correct and beautiful, with well- 
kept grounds, will more than likely be an 
inviting place in which to teach. Class- 
rooms correctly heated, lighted, and venti- 
lated, and free from noise and odors will 
be most conducive to good teaching and 
learning. 

That school atmosphere may be improved 
by changing the physical conditions in the 
classroom is shown in the following report 
of a supervisor :§ 


There is one room which I visit regularly. 
The atmosphere has always been bad. You are 
depressed immediately upon entering. It has 
been a problem room for me for years. I have 
struggled with it at length. Two years ago I 
had a teacher transferred because she failed ab- 
solutely to improve the atmosphere there. Other 
teachers have not done much better. The atmos- 
phere and spirit of the room were poor and con- 


New York: D. Appleton 
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tinued so. Sometimes I thought the teachers 
were at fault, at other times, I was not sure. 
Last month the building, an old one, was com- 
pletely renovated. The room in question was re- 
painted and retinted all over. The dark wood 
was scraped and painted a light color. The 
floors were scraped and oiled. The old desks 
are gone, new movable tables and chairs of light 
color replace them. Two new windows have 
been cut. Window boxes are in place, new pic- 
tures on the wall, and many other minor changes 
have been made. The atmosphere has com- 
pletely changed! The method of analysis is 
right. Had I been able to analyze all surround- 
ing conditions; had I been comparing situations 
in terms of minute elements entering into each, 
I think I might have found the trouble long ago. 


This report points out not only the im- 
portance of changing unwholesome physical 
conditions in a classroom but, what is per- 
haps most important of all, the emphasis 
upon the absolute necessity of careful 
analysis of all conditions affecting the 
teaching process. 


II, ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY FACTORS 
STIMULATING MORALE 


Orientation of new teachers. The first 
steps in promoting good morale lie in 
studying the capacity and interests of the 


| new teacher, and in the proper introduc- 


tion to the part in the educational scheme 
to which she has been assigned in the light 
of this study. It is obvious that a teacher 
with special training in music will be hap- 
piest when teaching that subject. 

In aequainting the new teacher with her 
position, Lewis says, ‘‘The new appointee 
should be carefully and thoughtfully in- 
troduced to her work by the superintend- 
ent, the supervisor, the principal, and 
even by a sponsor, especially appointed for 
each individual.’’® The superintendent in 
conference with the new teacher after her 
appointment will outline the general poli- 
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cies of the school system, will point out 
any unusual customs in the community in 
which she is to work, and will assist her 
in finding a suitable place to live. The 
supervisor will introduce the teacher to the 
instructional scheme in the system and will 
assist her in planning her work so that it 
will be in harmony with that of the general 
program. The principal will help the new 
teacher to become acquainted with the 
other teachers in the building. He will 
instruct her in the traditions, customs, and 
standards of the school. He will furnish 
assistance in matters that are immediate, 
personal, and peculiar to the particular 
school and community. The sponsor ap- 
pointed for the new teacher may be a suc- 
cessful teacher in the same grade who is 
fully acquainted with all phases of the 
situation confronting the newcomer. The 
sponsor will continue the work of the prin- 
cipal in greater detail, furnishing help and 
advice on daily and social problems. By 
following such an orientation procedure 
the teacher and her work will become in- 
tegral parts of the whole teaching staff and 
of the instructional scheme. 

Fair teacher loads. Another factor con- 
ducive to good morale is a just and fair 
load for each teacher. The principal will 
use the utmost care in giving to each 
teacher approximately the same number 
and kind of pupils within respective 
grades. He will see that daily programs 
eall for approximately the same number of 
hours of work from each teacher and that 
such duties as care of corridors, play- 
grounds, and lunch rooms are evenly dis- 
tributed. A ‘‘square deal’’ for each 
teacher must obtain in determining loads. 

Fair salary schedule. In order to insure 
good morale the vitally important problem 
of teachers’ salaries must be solved on a 
sound and scientific basis. The adoption 


® Lewis, E. E., Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff, p. 156. New York: Century Co., 1925. 
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and continued use of a salary schedule 
where teachers are paid according to their 
training and experience will eliminate fric- 
tion. Annual increases and increases for 
additional training will become automatic. 
In some systems merit in teaching is also 
considered as a basis for increase in salary. 
It would seem that this would promote 
better teaching provided the ratings were 
scientifically and objectively made. Satis- 
faction will result if teachers are confident 
that the bases of fixing salaries are fair and 
sound and that they are sure of being paid. 

Teachers’ ratings. As in the method of 
determining salaries, the bases and prin- 
ciples upon which ratings are made must 
be sound, scientific, and objective in order 
that good will and harmonious relationships 
be maintained. The purpose and dangers 
of both administrative and supervisory rat- 
ings should be fully explained. The teacher 
should be given an opportunity to rate her- 
self, and should be conferred with after she 
has been rated by the principal or super- 
visor. Both strong and weak points as 
shown by an accepted and uniform type 
of rating scale must be brought out in an 
impersonal manner if improvement is to be 
expected. The rater and the rating scale 
must be above reproach if confidence is to 
be maintained. 

Promotions. Another opportunity for 
stimulating morale is to be found in pro- 
moting teachers who do outstanding work. 
Each promotion on merit affects not only 
the teacher herself but all of the teachers 
in the school system. When a promotion is 
made it is good policy to explain tactfully 
to other aspirants why- they were not 
chosen. ‘‘This procedure ordinarily results 
in the determination of the disappointed 
aspirants to qualify ‘next time.’ They 


1 Scott, Walter D., and Clothier, Robert C., Personnel Management, p. 337. 


Co., 1923. 


know at least that their qualifications are 
known and appreciated and that they stand 
on their merits.’’!° 

Annual assignments. Annual assign- 
ments of teachers to buildings and grades 
should follow immediately after the con- 
tracts have been signed. Opportunities for 
preparation for new positions, if any 
changes are to be made, will thus be pro- 
vided. Teachers will be able to enjoy their 
vacations or do better work in summer 
school if they know exactly where they are 
to be and what they are to do the follow- 
ing year. Worry will be eliminated. 

Miscellaneous factors. Other factors, 
such as teacher tenure, sick leave, sabbati- 
eal leave, and a sound retirement funding 
system, will stimulate morale among teach- 
ers. Copies of any existing rules concern- 
ing the above should be placed in the hands 
of each educational agent in the school sys- 
tem. These rules should be fair and uni- 
form in their application. 

Leadership. Perhaps most important of 
all the administrative and supervisory fac- 
tors that stimulate morale in the elementary 
school is the leadership of the principal. 
His actions, words, dress, and his example 
count for a great deal. A list of qualifica- 
tions has been suggested as suitable for a 
high school principal and may well be 
copied by the principal of the elementary 
school. The list includes self-confidence, 
moral ascendency, self-sacrifice, a paternal 
bent, fairness, initiative, decisiveness, dig- 
nity, and courage."4 

Qualifications of the supervisor. Un- 
doubtedly the leadership of the supervisor 
ranks next in order of importance in stim- 
ulating morale. Because of the nature of 
his work, the supervisor must possess a 
more technical type of training than the 


Chicago: A. W. Shaw 


1 Zeleny, Leslie D., ‘‘Some Fundamental Considerations Underlying the Development of Morale in the 
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principal. The supervisor must know the 
difference between supervision and admin- 
istration ; he must have a sound knowledge 
of educational method and a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the best of up-to-date 
school practice ; he must keep in touch with 
eurrent literature and investigation; he 
must be able to use intelligently modern 
methods in statistics and experimentation ; 
he must be alert to discover and use new 
materials and methods; he must know how 
to build a course of study and to conduct 
teachers’ meetings; he must be able to give 
specific directions and to set a good ex- 
ample; and, finally, he must go into the 
classroom often and stay long enough to 
know what to do to improve what is going 
on there.}” 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
MORALE 


It is the purpose of this, the concluding 
section of the paper, to present some prac- 
tical suggestions for the development of 
morale. Few suggestions for conducting 
morale work in the elementary school have 
been made by writers in the field of educa- 
tion ; hence, much of the material submitted 
in subsequent paragraphs has been taken 
from army and industrial sources. It is 
believed these suggestions may, in most 
instances, be rather readily adapted to the 
needs of the elementary school. 

Steps in checking morale depression. 
Methods for checking depression of morale 
have received much study and attention in 
the army. How military officials meet and 
solve this problem may be seen in the fol- 
lowing steps :78 
1. Recognizing the existence of fault 
2. Securing an understanding of the nature of 

this fault and the conditions creating it, with 

their relative importance 


2 Barr and Burton, op. cit., p. 539. 
* Munson, op. cit., pp. 57-61. 

% Tbid., pp. 57-61. 
% Ibid., pp. 44-47. 


3. Determining and formulating in proper pro- 
portion the measures necessary for correction 
of conditions leading up to such fault 

4. Applying these measures effectively 


These steps may suggest to the principal 
of the elementary school an effective pro- 
cedure for local improvement of low morale. 

Characteristics of morale work. How 
work intended to stimulate morale is to be 
carried on effectively may be seen from the 
following :14 


1. Morale work should be prompt in its remedial 
measures 

2. It should be continuous 

3. Its methods imply “follow-up” work 

4. It should be carefully planned and fully 
scheduled 

5. It should not become monotonous 

6. Its effect should be constantly watched with 
a view to determining the continued produc- 
tion of the desired reaction 

7. The last impression should be made to sum- 
marize vividly and forcefully the idea which 
it is especially desired to convey 


Promotion of morale. The following 
selections taken from an outlined plan in- 
tended for army use may be applied in a 
morale building program in the school: 


Measures TO Promote Morate”™ 


1. Stimulation of pride in the service 
a. Lectures on aims and purposes, history, 
traditions, . . . ete. 
b. Cireulation of literature on similar sub- 
jects 
. Posters 
. Slogans expressing fundamental ideas 
e. Use of camp papers and slides at mo- 
tion-picture shows 
f. Use of camp library 
g. Private talks with peculiarly disaf- 
fected, dull, or confused individuals 
h. “Honor Rolls” for Company, Regiment, 
and Division 


a0 


Partial quotation from outline. 
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2. Arousing interest among line officers in de- 
veloping morale by: 
a. Discussion of general morale problems 
b. Setting standards in courtesy, disci- 
pline, sanitation, ete. 
ce. Showing progress of other units 
3. Development of enthusiasm, co-operation, 
and good fellowship by: 
a. Distinctive name and slogan for the 
organization and its units 
b. Publie parades, ceremonies, and exhibi- 
tions 
. Commendation 
. Variety of training and recreation 
. Amusements 
. Smartness 
. Stimulation of pride in self, squad, ecom- 
pany, ete. 
8. Relations with the press—publicity given or- 
ganization activities 
a. Co-operation with the newspaper report- 
ers 
b. Ascertainment and exploitation of inci- 
cidents and facts helpful to morale 
e. Prevention of publication or correction 
of falsehood or distorted facts harmful 
to morale 
9. Interaction with civilian morale by: 
a. Social intercourse between camp and 
community 


mM hmoeoae 


This plan is comprehensive enough for 
the development of a morale building pro- 
gram for an entire school system. How- 
ever, a variety of measures are suggested 
which an alert principal may use advan- 
tageously in his school. 

Stimulation of morale of city employees. 
In a plan submitted to the city council of 
Chicago in June, 1925, for the develop- 
ment of a high morale among municipal 
employees, the following recommendations 
among others were made :'¢ 


1. A plan for systematic recognition of meri- 
torious work 

2. A plan for periodic exhibits 

3. Changes in organization and methods 


4. Special study of a plan for widening the 
opportunity of public employees within 
Cook County 

5. Systematic study of physical working con- 
ditions 

6. Special study of the salary problem, along 
with reclassification 

7. Fair and uniform discipline 

. Encouragement of intergroup competition 

9. Encouragement of social life of city em- 
ployees 

10. The active leadership of the Mayor in per- 
sonnel matters 


ie) 


These recommendations suggest several 
very valuable plans which might be put 
into practical use in the school. For exam- 
ple, the principal may set up a plan for 
systematic recognition of outstanding work 
among his teachers; he may plan school 
exhibits fostering morale; he may carefully 
survey the physical conditions in the school 
plant to locate possible depressives, and 
so on. 

Supervision and development of morale. 
How the supervisor may aid in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of morale in the ele- 
mentary school may be seen in the fol- 
lowing :1* 


a. Through expertness in professional service 
rendered (teachers will have confidence in 
and give allegiance to supervisors who are 
known to be experts) 

b. Through a willing and unselfish expenditure 
of time and energy in meeting problems and 
in rendering service 

e. Through administering supervision in a 
kindly, sympathetic, and codperative, but 
none the less firm manner 

d. Through inviting coéperation in the solution 
of the problems arising within the system 

e. Through giving full credit for all contribu- 
tions from the teaching staff 

f. Through providing opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of teacher initiative in experimental 
work 


1° White, op. cit., p. 78. Partial quotation from outline. 


1 Barr and Burton, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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Rules for developing morale. In econclu- 
sion some general rules which may be 
followed in developing a high morale in al- 
most any organization of workers are sub- 
mitted. The following directions may and 
should be used by the principal of the ele- 
mentary school :18 


1. Have and display the greatest faith in the 
ability of those under your jurisdiction 


2. Let tasks for their accomplishment commen- 
surate with your faith in their ability 

3. Judge them by the proven results of their 
efforts and not by the detailed means by 
which they are obtained 

4. Judge them only by such records as assure 
the justness of your conclusions 

5. Give them the fullest facilities for and free- 
dom in working out the means of their ae- 
complishment. 


INFORMALITY IN DRAMATIZATION 


HELEN CAMPBELL 


Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


In dramaturgy there are three creative 
possibilities. To begin with, it is the me- 
dium for expressing the thought, feeling, or 
attitude of its author. Second, drama fur- 
ther fulfills its purpose when it expresses 
the thought, feeling, or attitude of a per- 
former. Finally, the consummation of 
drama requires that it not only express 
but also inspire the thought, feeling, or 
attitude of its audience. In each of these 
aspects drama is both creative and appre- 
ciative, like music, art, or other esthetic 
expression. This analysis holds true for 
the simplest spontaneous dramatization by 
a young child. He might, for example, 
stick one feather in his hair and play In- 
dian, or he might enact the dramatization 
without even the feather. In its first 
spontaneity the same person is author, per- 
former, and audience; but even in so sim- 
plified a form, all three aspects of drama 
are exemplified. These same histrionic 
elements, only in more complicated form, 
are present in the reaction of professional 
critics to actors’ interpretation of a great 
dramatist’s work. The essential elements 


18 Small, op. cit., p. 118. 


are the same: drama is a certain feeling 
and its expression. 

In adult dramatization many factors 
have been added to the original essentials 
and have so greatly enhanced the primary 
values that it is hard to dissociate them. 
Some of these supplementary features are: 
plot, text, stage, curtain, settings, lighting 
and sound effects, rehearsal, criticism, di- 
rector, and differentiation of author, per- 
former, and audience. Each of these ma- 
ture factors has great significance for 
dramatization as an educational activity 
because it may elaborate simple representa- 
tion and render more appreciative the chil- 
dren’s impressions and also make more 
meaningful their creative expression. But 
each of these factors also involves possible 
educational danger because it may over- 
shadow or completely displace the chief 
essentials, a certain feeling and its expres- 
sion. The addition of these enhancing but 
non-essential factors to children’s dramati- 
zation adds formality and it may impose 
artificiality. There is justification for the 
thesis that sophisticated enhancement of 
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appreciation and formality of creation 
might well be postponed until a broad 
foundation of simple creation has been 
offered to children. Exceedingly simple 
expression should come first, an extensive 
experience with the primary essentials of 
drama. In many school dramatizations 
supplementary factors actually inhibit un- 
feigned self-expression. The teacher may 
quite inadvertently permit purpose to shift 
from feeling to seeming to feel. The fol- 
lowing report shows how, through infor- 
mality of teaching procedure, unadorned 
expression was attained. 

Pertinent to teaching elementary Ameri- 
can history, and incidental to the general 
celebration of the Washington bicentennial, 
the fifth grade studied George Washing- 
ton’s biography and social life of the 
colonial period. The study was planned 
around the central concepts that George 
Washington was a person, and that the 
colonial period was actual. The culmina- 
tion of these activities was dramatization 
of a southern colonial tea party. In ful- 
filling the offices of authors, performers, 
and audience the children completely ex- 
ercised the creative and the appreciative 
functions of drama. With simplicity and 
naturalness the children adjusted them- 
selves to this exercise, referring to it as 
‘four colonial conversation.’’ It was an 
interesting coincidence that colonial life 
had been chosen for the subject matter of 
informal dramatization, for formality of 
behavior happens to be the inherent essence 
of the activity itself. However, the learn- 
ing situation was most informal. At times 
there seemed to be a relationship between 
the informality of the situation and the 
absence of such extraneous factors as plot, 
properties, and imaginary audience. At 
other times the informality appeared to be 
merely a phase of sincerity. Whether the 
spontaneity was due to, or in spite of, the 
absence of enhancing factors, the primary 


values were clearly apparent, namely, the 
feeling and expression of certain situations, 

The colonial dramatization had been pre- 
ceded by another ‘‘conversation’’ of his- 
torie significance deliberately designed to 
show the children the fun of creative ex- 
pression with only the minimum essentials, 
especially without an audience. When the 
life of Robert Fulton was being studied, 
two conversations were developed, one tak- 
ing place in a crowd of spectators on the 
banks of the Hudson, the other partici- 
pated in by guests on board the steamship 
Clermont during its first voyage. It may 
be that the informality of this preliminary 
dramatization was brought about by the 
simple expedient of using the term ‘‘con- 
versation,’’ which had not the close associa- 
tions with costume and audience that the 
term ‘‘play’’ might readily have brought 
into consciousness. Several times during 
this activity the children did suggest that 
later we have ‘‘a show,’’ but they were 
diverted by mildly coercive substitution of 
new interests. 

One day, when the academic activities of 
the colonial study had advanced far 
enough to have given the children a feel- 
ing that George Washington was a person 
and that the colonial period was actual, the 
teacher asked what were probable topics 
of conversation at a plantation party. 
Among the topics mentioned in this and 
subsequent lessons, or broached in the con- 
versation without mention, were: 


The tobacco crop 

The theory of crop rotation 

Stories to illustrate the loyalty of slaves 

Stories revealing a sense of responsibility 
for the welfare of slaves 

The arrival of an English vessel 

The excitement of receiving newly imported 
goods 

The portraits on the wall 

News of relatives in England 

The arrival of a new tutor in the family 
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The condition of the roads 

Young men who had gone abroad to school 
Horses and dogs 

A fox hunt 

Experiences with Indians 

The inventions of Benjamin Franklin 


Following this development of conversa- 
tional topics, the children did not suggest 
that they dramatize a Colonial Tea as they 
should have done in the Progressive Book 
of Fairy Tales. But the teacher, without 
any announcement of setting, said: ‘‘ As I 
rode past your tobacco fields this morning 
I saw that your negroes are beginning to 
harvest the crop.’’ An aggressive child 
answered in appropriate vein. The conver- 
sation was thus started as actual conversa- 
tions are informally started. Many subse- 
quent history lessons opened with some 
variation of, ‘‘Shall we hold a colonial con- 
versation ?’’ 

Organization occurred gradually, though 
not slowly, and included among other 
steps: 


Moving from the desks to the open space in 
the room 

Withdrawal of teacher from participation 

Increasing the number who talked about 
some particular topic 

Extension of the setting to various imaginary 
backgrounds (ball room, wharf, slave quar- 
ters, hunting grounds) 

Circulation of individuals from group to 
group 

Conscious avoidance of sex exclusiveness in 
a group 

Introduction of new characters (negro boys, 
mammies, Indian chiefs, a sea captain) 

Elimination of colloquialisms (Hello, You 
bet, Sure, I’ll say so, Much obliged, Okay) 

Lowering the tempo of manner, speech, and 
gesture 

Avoidance of repetition of comment 

Providing for natural termination of conver- 
sation (leaving the room to watch a boat 
come up the river; going to admire the for- 
mal garden; entering the next room to ex- 


amine a portrait; announcement of the 
arrival of a guest’s carriage) 

Informal singing of Yankee Doodle 

Dancing the Virginia reel and the minuet 


The final effect was an atmosphere of 
dignity and leisure with a _ restrained 
babble of genial talk. Each day’s activity 
was complete in itself, but there was wide 
overlapping of content from day to day, 
and the series of activities acquired inte- 
gration. 

Many of the refinements developed quite 
casually as a few individuals, lost in the 
dramatization and feeling the experience 
strongly, gave spontaneous articulation to 
their feeling and were imitated by others. 
Other steps in organization and improve- 
ment came from suggestions of teachers 
who temporarily reéntered the scene. 
Marked growth in dignity, for example, 
followed the occasion when a teacher joined 
one group and took time to bow and greet 
each individual in the group. There was 
a definite feeling among the children of 
contrast to the hurried, collective greet- 
ings of modern usage. Most of the adapta- 
tions of conduct were initiated at the sug- 
gestion of some participant. One pupil, 
whose habit of evaluating amounts almost 
to a fault, remarked one day that ‘‘the 
conversations are more fun each time be- 
cause we are getting more and more 
eolonial.’” The teachers had in the be- 
ginning not sufficient courage of conviction 
to avoid all the formal appurtenances of 
dramatization and had felt that criticism 
would be necessary. Lessons had been an- 
ticipated in which discussions were to be 
set up for the evaluation of achievement 
and the offering of criticism, but the contri- 
butions were made so casually at the be- 
ginning and end of ‘‘scenes’’ that the adult 
method would have been forced and was 
abandoned before being used. 

From the initiation of the study, the art 
department had made contributions to the 
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meaningfulness of our central concepts. 
The children’s first interest in the subject 
matter had motivated drawing, but the 
teachers opened the eyes of the children to 
art values in southern colonial architec- 
ture. They showed the possibilities of at- 
taining atmosphere for the study (not for 
the dramatization) by transforming a door 
connecting two classrooms into an outside 
portal with colonial approach. Pupils ex- 
tended the idea to include the transforma- 
tion of that corner of our smaller room 
visible through the ‘‘colonial door’’ to a 
bit of early American interior with fire- 
place, mantle, portrait, and rag rug. (This 
idea could have been permitted to grow 
into the culminating activity of the whole 
study, and either dominate or replace the 
dramatization, but industrial art expres- 
sion was carefully avoided as not meeting 
the greatest need of this particular group 
of children.) The making of this colonial 
doorway was begun during the early activi- 
ties of our study. Before construction was 
completed the dramatization had started, 
and the children associated the two ideas. 
It may safely be said, however, that neither 
expression of thought was dependent on 
the other. Anticipating the time when a 
conversation should be held in the evolvy- 
ing setting, the children nevertheless 
stopped working on its construction during 
rapid development of the dramatization. 
At all stages of our dramatization the chil- 
dren continued their habit of shifting the 
imaginary background from place to place 
(for example, from wharf to slave 
quarters) without being at all disturbed by 
any inappropriateness of surroundings. 
Colonial things were scattered about the 
room but they were not scenery or prop- 
erties. 

On February twenty-second the teachers 
invited the children as a surprise to be 
their guests at a tea in a room that is 
furnished for social purposes. They hesi- 


tated to take the children from their school- 
room to a more elaborate and strange en- 
vironment, not because the colonial things 
might be missed but for fear the artificial- 
ity of strangeness might be distracting and 
rob the dramatization of some of its spon- 
taneity. The children expressed apprecia- 
tion of the lovely room, and no one ob- 
served any disturbance in the appreciative 
or the creative phases of dramatization. 
Costuming was deliberately discouraged 
as a culminating activity because it could 
not serve the development of our objective 
concepts. This activity presents apt illus- 
tration of a supplementary factor which 
may usurp the place of essential functions 
in dramatization. The danger was appar- 
ent in the interested response of parents to 
this phase of dramatization that they might 
share. Some telephoned to ask for specific 
directions in making costumes. Two 
mothers bought material, made pretty 
dresses, provided cosmetics, and almost 
supplanted the feeling of colonialism with 
a feeling of competitiveness. One pupil, 
whose personal problem is inhibition of 
articulation, was lost to the social situation 
while his mother ‘‘sent away for a real 
suit.’’ Most of the costumes, however, 
were extremely simple, consisting in some 
instances of bits of lace at the neck and 
sleeves, and tinfoil shoebuckles. The de- 
tailed concept of colonial clothes had been 
built upon the study of many pictures, but 
the makeshift costumes were frankly taken 
for granted. Children, and teachers too, 
wore their costumes intermittently in 
school for a week, as part of the bicen- 
tennial celebration rather than as a part 
of the dramatization. Special effort was 
made by leaders among the children to see 
that all costumes were worn on February 
twenty-second and one of the teachers was 
asked to bring powder for everyone’s hair. 
Although there was no variation in the 
spontaneity of the dramatization with not 
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wearing the costumes, there was evidence 
that our scant costumes did contribute to a 
feeling of formality. One child, whose 
mammy costume consisted solely of a ban- 
dana handkerchief worn with her school 
clothes, wrote in a language exercise, ‘‘I 
feel so colonial when we are dressed up.’’ 

Through propaganda the traditional re- 
lationship of dramatization and costuming 
was reversed. It was felt that the possi- 
bilities of our whole study for personal 
social development of certain individuals 
would be placed in jeopardy if any activ- 
ity as conspicuous as costuming were not 
shared by all. Economie and cultural con- 
ditions made colonial costuming difficult 
for about a third of the members of the 
group—naturally the third in greatest 
need of social participation. A few over- 
aged, under-privileged pupils who were 
practicing social grace and dignity with 
gratifying success must not be threatened 
with exclusion from any activity of the 
study. In order to show them the possi- 
bilities of suiting costumes to readily avail- 
able materials, and to maintain their favor- 
able position in the social situation, the 
teachers suggested that in conversation 
some one might take the part of a sailor. 
The children enlarged upon this suggestion 
to include a sea captain, two important 
Indian chiefs, and two beloved negro house 
boys. The adaptation of conversation was 
made before costumes could be produced, 
and the fact that costumes were not essen- 
tial was evident in the immediate success 
of these characters in ‘‘stealing the show’’ 
from the ladies and gentlemen. <A phase 
of dramatization was used to open the way 
for participation in a concomitant activity. 

If rehearsal means feeling, living, and 
acting an attitude, this dramatization was 
practiced frequently. But if rehearsal 
connotes repetition of creative expression, 
this exercise did not benefit by such prac- 
tice. The teachers wished, for purposes 





not connected with the furtherance of this 
project, to obtain a stenographie report of 
some of the activity. They wanted to use 
a record of whatever casual suggestions 
were made by pupils during each day’s 
work. To this end, they asked directly for 
the repetition of a particular scene. It 
happened to be one in which a negro boy 
had entered with the announcement that a 
boat was on the river; then followed after 
a lapse of time the entrance of the cap- 
tain, who was received with hospitality and 
deference. The children refused to reénact 
the scene with no apology for declining 
to grant a request. ‘‘Why, the boat came 
in the day before yesterday,’’ they said. 
‘‘Tt is all unloaded and we have talked 
about our new supplies.’’ Further com- 
ments were: ‘‘Today we have to talk about 
loading the tobacco,’’ ‘‘And about send- 
ing my son to England to study,’’ ‘‘ And 
about messages that the captain will take 
to my relatives.’’ Granted that a tactful 
teacher could have coerced repetition with- 
out friction, the stenographie report was 
not worth even a remote threat to the un- 
self-consciousness. Rehearsal was aban- 
doned in the same spirit that comparatively 
formal criticism had been given up. 
Foregoing the purpose of getting a re- 
port of suggestions, it was decided to record 
at least the next day’s conversation. The 
teacher remarked that she would enjoy 
sitting back and listening to first one bit 
of conversation and then another. Could 
the small groups take turns raising their 
voices above the general babble so that they 
could be heard across the room? A child 
made a more reasonable suggestion, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you just move about from one group 
to the other and get in on all the little 
conversations? That is what I do.’’ The 
teacher still persisting that she preferred 
to sit back, he argued, ‘‘But nobody would 
at a real tea—not even one of the Indians.’’ 
A teacher who had been striving especially 
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to attain an informal performance for its 
own sake without the motive of impressing 
an audience could not afford to impose even 
herself as an arbitrary witness. As in the 
case of rehearsal, the injection of an audi- 
ence into the situation constituted a re- 
mote, but real, threat to spontaneity. 

By keeping the art work of this study 
in the background, by minimizing the im- 
portance of costume and other supple- 
mentary features, the teachers preserved 
drama in its utmost simplicity. If the dra- 
matic project was to be unalloyed expres- 
sion of the children’s own thoughts, their 
imaginations must not be molded by the 
teacher’s adult need for a finished product. 

Colonial life is in itself picturesque and 
dramatic. The subject matter was suffi- 
ciently appealing to rouse and sustain at- 
tention without artificial motivation. The 
ready response of the children to elemental 
dramatization stimulated the interest of 
the teachers in their objective, that of at- 
taining informality. The children’s rejec- 
tion of criticism, rehearsal, and audience 
were especially gratifying. The teachers 
were constantly on guard for any shifting 
of purpose from feeling colonial to having 
the appearance of feeling. Suggestions for 
introduction of stage and curtains, sound 
effects, properties and costumes could have 
instigated such a transfer of interest. Pro- 
posals to invite another class, mothers, or 
the school authorities to witness (and 
judge) the performance would have been 
evidence of interruption of feeling. The 
danger became acute as the approaching 
climax of the bicentennial celebration 
threatened overstimulation of interest. 
The twenty-second was to fall on a Mon- 
day. On the preceding Thursday one 
teacher initiated propaganda for review 
and evaluation of academic work not con- 
tributing to the central project. There 
was urgent need for a diagnostic test in 
arithmetic, for a new preliminary test in 


spelling, for re-reading old favorites in 
literature, for outlining the content of a 
geography unit, for correcting old composi- 
tions. Friday became a day of pleasantly 
monotonous routine; momentum for aea- 
demic achievement crowded out the art and 
history lessons altogether. Complete rest 
is a valuable type of dress rehearsal, it 
was proved, for the performance on Mon- 
day (quoting several persons who were 
authors, actors, and witnesses of the dram- 
atization) ‘‘was the best colonial conver- 
sation we ever had.”’ 

Dramatization of any type is not justifi- 
able as an end in education: it is only one 
means of attaining the ultimate objectives 
of some specific subject matter. Our ex- 
treme informality of dramatization may be 
an interesting object for educational ex- 
perimentation, but never could it be a 
worthy end for an educational project. It 
serves occasionally to obviate some dangers 
of dramatization and to intensify values in- 
herent in that classroom device. Even com- 
plete and accurate understanding of im- 
portant concepts is no more than an idle 
intellectual gesture unless more mature be- 
havior gives evidence of increased insight. 
Formality of behavior is the essence of 
colonial social life: formality of behavior 
in a new situation is the pragmatic test of 
teaching colonial life. 

At the conclusion of our dramatization 
the children were given opportunity for 
further experience in formal behavior. The 
exercise was a formal tea where the chil- 
dren were guests (actual, not dramatized) 
of the teachers. They were invited to a 
room larger and more elaborately furnished 
than most of them had ever seen. They 
were confronted with a series of new social 
experiences: being greeted by a receiving 
line, being left to wander bodily and con- 
versationally, being invited to participate 
in two formal dances with no other an- 
nouncement than the playing of appropri- 
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ate music, being served refreshments in a 
manner not customary at children’s parties, 
being placed in a position for making 
formal adieux to the hostesses. The value 
of the extended experience was judged 
upon evidences of poise and enjoyment of 
the adaptations of behavior. The chil- 
dren’s performance was conspicuously su- 
perior to that of uninitiated adults. Ob- 
viously the test is not complete: it never 
will be objectively graded. But there is 
promise of some permanent learning, 
promise that some trait actions were ex- 
periences vivid enough to give increased in- 
sight into intelligent behavior. 

One of the great services of dramatiza- 
tion is the opportunity it offers for playing 
the part that supplements one’s personal- 
ity. Probably school dramatizations 
should never be ‘‘well cast.’’ Certainly 
there is no educational justification for hid- 
ing the unadjusted child in a scene-shifting 
rdle. Sam is an over-age, awkward, poorly 
dressed boy. Playing the part of a captain 
whose responsibility and authority were 
great, he accepted deference as if it were 
his due. Joe is aggressive and handsome. 
He offered hospitality to Sam graciously 
and paid his share of the deference. Bill 
is loquacious and impatient with less verbal 
children. The game called for good listen- 
ing and unobtrusive participation. Isabel 
is prudish and snobbish. She played the 
part of a mammy and in expressing loyalty 
to her mistress offered service to guests 
who in school life are shy rural children. 
Maleolm is inarticulate. Having from a 
home background of culture produced art 
as a topic of conversation, he found others 
unable to respond and he was compelled to 
prevent awkward silence in the scene by 
making long speeches. Ralph and John 
are not able to compete with the group 
academically and have often resorted to 
unsocial behavior as a mark of distinction. 
In the réle of Indian chiefs it was proper 


for them to boast of tribal superiority and 
personal accomplishment and appropriate 
for nice, academic-minded little girls to be 
impressed. Clara is inhibited by a great 
fear of being conspicuously different or 
original. She forgot to watch for approval 
of her own conduct in her management of 
a situation in which shy little Margaret 
should feel at home. Fred, whose home is 
in furnished rooms for light housekeeping, 
wrote in a composition about the final tea, 
‘*When I am grown up and have some 
money, I hope to buy a big rug and rock- 
ing chairs and settees and have a great 
big room for parties.’’ One interesting ob- 
servation was that no child ever announced 
himself as George Washington. Upon ap- 
pearing in male attire, a teacher was asked 
if she were going to be George Washington. 
She replied that she had intended to be 
the tutor and she was accepted in that 
capacity. Is it too eredulous to interpret 
this as evidence that competitiveness can 
be starved out by increased homogeneity 
of purpose? 

No claim can be substantiated that these 
adaptations of behavior were occasioned by 
the nature of our subject matter or the 
type of activity. The content did offer 
opportunity for these diverse réles, and the 
informality did free the children for crea- 
tive expression, but constant guidance 
based upon diligent study of individual 
needs was the task of the teachers. This 
guidance cannot be depicted as a pattern: 
its method is subtle and its tools intan- 
gible. They are a look, a tone of voice, a 
manner of listening, an example—all ex- 
pressions of an integrated educational 
philosophy. The prerequisites for true 
guidance are analytical insight and pas- 
sionately genuine sympathy. For teaching 
too is an art, both appreciative and crea- 
tive, and its primary essentials are, as in 
other arts, a certain feeling and its 
expression. 
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A NEW METHOD OF SCORING TEACHER 
RATING SCALES 

Rating scales for the judging of teachers 
either are qualitative and therefore not 
discriminative or they attempt to express 
the merit of a teacher in a single composite 
score. It is generally recognized that such 
scores are not true measures of merit, and 
most scales are therefore qualitative. Ex- 
isting quantitative scales instruct that the 
teacher be rated on physical efficiency, 
moral efficiency, and other important 
qualities. The swm of these individual 
scores is considered a general measure of 
the worth of the instructor. Such com- 
posite scores do not correlate highly with 
other criteria of merit in teaching. In 
many cases they lead to absurd conclu- 
sions. On one of the most extensively 
used rating scales, a teacher may be totally 
lacking in self-control, optimism, sym- 
pathy, industry, adaptability, sense of 
humor, and judicial-mindedness, yet may 
receive a composite score of 90%. This 
is not due to a unique undervaluation of 
these qualities by this particular scale but 
seems to be the result of a faulty method 
of determining the composite score. 
When the present method of determining 
the composite score is used, fundamental 
defects which would make successful teach- 
ing impossible can be entirely offset by 
other qualities. 

The author suggests that teachers be 
rated upon the fundamental characteristics 
of a good instructor and that these scores 
be multiplied in order to obtain the com- 
posite score. The teacher whose rating 
in moral efficiency or any other funda- 
mental characteristic of a teacher is zero 
would by this plan receive a composite 
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score of zero regardless of his other quali- 
ties. This is probably a more just expres- 
sion of his merit as a teacher. The plan 
suggested would be valueless if, in the list 
of scores which are multiplied together, 
we should include minor qualities such as: 
‘*Are his reports and records on time?” 
It is suggested that these minor elements 
be grouped to form major characteristics 
such as physical efficiency, moral efficiency, 
ete., and that only these major scores be 
multiplied in order to obtain the composite 
score. 
JULIAN M. Buarr, 
Boulder, Colo. 


THE UNHAPPY CHILD AND THE ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM 


IN SEPTEMBER 


Gay drops a pencil; while stooping to 
pick it up, she joggles Jack’s arm; he 
scowls. Shrinking back hurriedly, she 
knocks the book off her desk; she picks it 
up, watching the new teacher apprehen- 
sively, then flutters back to her work. 
But only for a few minutes, for a knock on 
the door startles her; she jumps, upsetting 
Ruth’s open ink bottle; panic-stricken she 
watches the teacher calmly helping to re- 
pair the damage. Again she flutters back 
to work, but at the end of an hour she has 
achieved only a few secraggly lines. 

Says Gay’s little, gray, mouselike 
mother, ‘‘Hush, children! Father doesn’t 
like noise.’’ ‘‘Be cautious! Father doesn’t 
excuse accidents.’’ ‘‘We must find out 
what Father thinks first.’? And so Gay 
has learned to hush and be cautious. In 
fact she is so occupied with hushing and 
being cautious that she has no attention to 
spare for productive effort. 
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Coryl is day-dreaming again. On her 
arms and on the shoulder, off which the 
too-large dress has slipped, can be seen 
fresh welts and bruises mingled with older 
bruises. On her way home from school 
last night she stopped at Mrs. Holmes’ im- 
maculate white house in its trim grounds 
to ask, ‘‘May I stay here all night? I am 
afraid to stay at home alone. My father 
and mother have gone to Cleveland and left 
me all alone.’’ A telephone call located 
the father and mother at home and so 
Coryl was strapped again for telling lies. 

This morning Cory] is living in an im- 
maculate white house surrounded by trim 
grounds. Her father is standing before the 
door pleading to be saved from the Poor 
House and she is trying to decide whether 
to save him or to send him away. The 
paper before her is blank. 

Coryl’s home was immaculate and trim, 
once, when the young mother was search- 
ing magazines for the prettiest name for 
her first-born. Her sixth-born, eleven 
months old, has had no name but Baby 
and the house is a dirty drab, outside and 
in. Coryl’s hair is unkempt, her dress 
faded, unironed, and none too clean; the 
long rent, drawn together with hasty 
stitches last night at midnight, is gaping 
again. Coryl has no playmates except her 
own brothers and sisters. The mothers on 
the street don’t approve of having their 
children play with a girl who tells lies. 

Anna’s paper is blank too. She scowls 
ostentatiously whenever the new teacher 
glanees her way. Anna ‘‘would like to see 
that teacher try to make her do those old 
problems.’’ She ‘‘didn’t answer that teach- 
er’s ‘Good Morning’ either.’’ She has 
‘shown other teachers’’ and she’ll ‘‘show 
this one.”’ 

Anna’s I1.Q. is seventy. This is her 
fourth year in school. She has been pun- 
ished at home and punished at school but 
in spite of all she can’t remember whether 


two and three are four or nine, and one 
word continues to look exactly like another. 
So she sits and scowls and waits for the 
teacher to open battle. In the meantime, 
it amuses her to plan how she will show 
these smarties in the second grade who is 
*‘boss of the playground’’ when recess 
time comes. 


IN MAY 


Gay is reading absorbedly in the Li- 
brary, selecting references for the second 
grade Indian book shelf. She is hearing 
nothing and seeing nothing except the book 
before her. Coryl is writing a feature 
story for the second grade newspaper. It 
is about her baby brother sitting on the 
doorstep feeding his oatmeal to the dog. 
Making a home for eight on fifty dollars 
a month is still too much for the frail, 
overworked mother, but Coryl is happy for 
she has learned to see beauty and interest 
in the homely episodes of everyday living. 
She has no need now for telling lies or for 
retreating to a world of dreams. 

Anna is posting the class account book. 
She can’t tell you how many blackbirds 
would be sitting on the wire if there were 
fifteen and eight flew away; but if the 
second grade had fifteen cents and spent 
eight for carrots for the rabbit, she knows 
that they should have seven cents and can 
check to see that they do have seven. As 
Second Grade Bookkeeper she keeps the 
books balanced and all money accounted 
for. She no longer feels need ‘‘to show’’ 
either teacher or classmates. 


AD INTERIM 


‘‘O Teacher, let’s build a log eabin!’’ 
and so we started. But we did more than 
build a cabin. We discovered that seven- 
year-olds used to live and work and play 
in log cabins. Discovery of how these 
children could live without screen doors 
and automobiles proved most fascinating. 
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For ten weeks Gay gave us only fitful at- 
tention, then she asked, ‘‘How did the 
Pilgrims cook on the Mayflower?’’ No one 
—not even Teacher—knew, so Gay was 
deputized to go to the Library to find out. 
A helpful librarian found the answer. Gay 
couldn’t read it then, but intellectual 
curiosity was stimulated; she became our 
most active questioner and the most eager 
to read to find answers. Inhibiting anxie- 
ties were forgotten and she improved so 
rapidly in reading that she soon earned the 
position of Second Grade Research Li- 
brarian. 

Coryl’s two outlets for affection were 
her baby brother and her dog. Our first 
cue came through her unusual interest in 
Millet’s ‘‘Feeding Her Birds.’’ We made 
available other pictures and stories of 
babies and of dogs, stressing how the artist 
and writer see little bits of everyday liv- 
ing and preserve them for us. Most of the 
children began watching for episodes 
which they thought worth putting into 
picture or story, but Coryl saw and wrote 
the most. The class, recognizing her 
achievements, elected her Feature Editor 
of our newspaper staff. 

Of Anna, we stopped demanding the im- 
possible. Her enthusiastic participation in 
our pioneer life discussions was the first 
step. She couldn’t find answers in books 
but she proved a logical thinker in the 
problematic situations of our vicarious ex- 
periences. Later we rewrote stories of 
pioneer life, using first grade vocabulary. 
‘‘Now I’m going to learn something,’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘I don’t like that baby stuff 
that’s in the readers.’’ How she did work 
to learn to read! We ceased to torment 
her with number abstractions that to her 
were mere nonsense syllables. Through 
actual experiences in quantitative situa- 
tions she learned to use all the facts listed 
in our second grade course of study. But 
greater than these things was the change 


from an antagonistic, anti-social attitude 
to a cooperative social attitude. 

This, our first experience with the actiy- 
ity program, won for it our aggressive sup- 
port, for it had given to these children the 
opportunity for happy living. Further- 
more, with happy living had come the re- 
lease of productive energy. Living is 
growing more and more problematical. 
The need for productive energy is greater 
than ever before, but the retarding force of 
strain and stress is increasing also. Thus 
when the art of happy living is needed as 
never before, it is more difficult of attain- 
ment. The school must and can help. 


Guapys A. RIspDEN, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


HOW THE RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISOR 
BUDGETS HER TIME 

A brief study of how the rural school 
supervisor budgets her time and what ac- 
tivities she emphasizes, based on reports by 
thirteen supervisors in the state of Texas, 
was recently completed and the results are 
here summarized (see following page). 


INTERPRETATIONS AND CRITICISMS 


1. The supervisors work more than 8 hours 
a day. This is to be most severely con- 
demned. 

2. The number of hours spent in the office 
ranges from 58 hours to 116 hours. About 
25% of the supervisor’s total time should 
be sufficient for office work. 

3. The number of hours spent on the road will 
depend on several factors: how the work 
is planned, the distances between schools, 
and the road conditions. In planning the 
year’s work, or the month’s work, the super- 
visor should give due consideration to the 
amount of time and gasoline required. 

4, The amount of time spent in the schools 
ranges from 72 hours to 158 hours. Since 
the supervisor’s chief aim is to help the 
teachers teach, it seems that at least 50% 
of her time should be spent in the school 
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SUMMARY OF A QUANTITATIVE Stupy oF Rurat ScHoot SuPERVISION 
Thirteen Supervisors Coéperating 





















































The supervisor’s time is entirely too valua- 
ble to the group of teachers to permit of 
much teaching on the part of the supervisor. 
It is poor practice for a teacher to give her 


Supervisor’s Number} 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 11 | 12] 18 
Sieh beakwne sins 26| 28; 26| 29; 30] 30; 27; 30; 30| 26; 26) 25) 24 
SNE dccouinaaien 208 | 224 | 208 | 232 | 240 | 240 | 216 | 240 | 240 | 208 | 208 | 200] 192 
I 6 cnnwceen ds 103 | 109 | 86| 58} 63] 90} 102 | 116| 75 | 62| 68)| 47| 40 
re 33 | 34] 24] 36] 35] 27] 25} 21| 26] 30] 27] 72) 70 
| 72 | 81} 98 | 138 | 158 | 123 | 89 | 103 | 139 | 106 | 113 81) 81 
Distance traveled....| 781 |1206 | 860 |1214 |1516 | 686 | 621 808 |1070 | 617 | 859} 859 
Av. daily distance....| 30 | 43] 33] 42] 50] 24] 23] ...| 27] 40] 24] 39] 35 
Schools visited....... 32} 42| 46|] 53] 57] 88] 86| 31] 37| 34] 21) 78) 65 
Classes observed..... 29} 22) 52; 49] 69] 133] 67 89 | 33] 871108) 99 
Classes taught....... 9 5| 42; 94; 60| 58; 59]... | 30] 14 4 4 6 
Individual conference.| 115 | 124 | 161 | 92 | 112 | 198 | 226 | 168 | 143 | 47 | 99 |170| 149 
Group conference....} 11] 23] 11 1 7); tt 4 9 3 8 9 | 24| 56 
Demonstration classes} 10} 10} 44 0 0 1 0 + 0| 75 0 0 2 
Grades tested....... 12} 79 5 0 0 0} 17} 25 4| 56] 23] O 0 
I cans sca betes 818 | 258 | 14] 38] 104; 33) 51 0 | 394 | 171 | 668; 0 2 
SUE i wtenive case 46 | 220 | 24 2| 24 8| 15] 58] 55 3] 13] 0O 0 
Community meetings.| 9 6 6 2 5 8 6 + 4 0 3] 2 3 
Research (hours)..... 15} 55} 16| 16 2; 10; 19 0 9 4} 21] 45| 40 
rooms. This will depend on how the work time to a few individuals in the group which 
is planned. she is teaching; so it is with the super- 
. There can be no absolute standard for dis- visor. 
tance traveled. But the supervisor should 9. The number of individual conferences 
conserve her time and distance by plan- ranges from 92 to 226. Here is possibly the 
ning her work properly. weakest point in the supervisor’s entire 
. The number of schools visited is of vital program of work. If the contact with an 
importance. The number varies from 31 to individual teacher is to be dignified with 
88. As a rule, the supervisors should not conference, it should be held for a specific 
visit more than two schools daily. purpose, and only after due preparation. 
. The number of classes observed varies from The preparation should include a period of 
22 to 133. Here, again, there are no stand- observation for diagnostic purposes. The 
ards, but the supervisor, in order properly individual conference requires time and 
to diagnose a teaching situation, should ob- nervous energy. If the supervisor is not 
serve a class at least one whole period. careful, she will permit the teachers to con- 
About two or three such observations per sume her time and nervous energy on ex- 
day of visiting should be the maximum. tremely trivial matters. One or two indi- 
. The number of classes taught by the super- vidual conferences per working day should 
visor ranges from 4 to 94. This shows a be sufficient. 
rather poor practice among supervisors. 10. It is rather significant that the super- 


visors use the demonstration classes rather 
sparingly. The number ranges from 0 to 
44. If the demonstration can be used at 
all, it is an economical method of helping 
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Daity Report, Supervisory ACTIVITIES 
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5. Number of individual conferences held today..........ccccccccccccccccceccscscsscscccces 
6. Number of group conferences held today 

7. Number of demonstration lessons held today 
8. Subjects and grades tested today 
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. Number of supervisory bulletins or outlines sent out or delivered today 
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10. Number of letters written to teachers today «2.2.0.0... .ccccccwcsscescccescesesescsesees 
11. Number of community meetings attended today 
12. Time spent on research problems today 
13. Number of classes observed today 
14. Number of classes taught today 
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GENERAL TYPE OF SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES TODAY: 
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the teacher, and should be used as often as 
possible. About four demonstrations per 
month should be the maximum. 

11. The testing program is for diagnostic pur- 
poses. The number of grades or classes 
tested ranges from 0 to 79. Since it re- 14. 


ing, are very good substitutes for personal 
conferences. As a rule the supervisors re- 
porting did not use this supervisory activ- 
ity to any great extent. More use should 
be made of it. 

While community meetings are not super- 
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13. 


quires much time to administer tests, the 
supervisor should give just enough tests 
to find the needs of pupils. Many of the 
supervisors did no testing during the period 
studied. The testing is not so important as 
the follow-up work. 

Only two supervisors reported that they 
sent out no bulletins of any sort, while one 
supervisor sent out more than eight hun- 
dred. For many teachers bulletins are of 
little value, because they find their way 
into the waste-basket. 

Personal letters, written to teachers on 
days when the weather will not permit visit- 


15. 


visory activities, they take the school work 
to the public and give the supervisor an op- 
portunity to explain the nature of the help 
she offers the teachers. A limited number 
of such meetings each month should be 
encouraged. 

The last item reported on is research. We 
are not sure that the supervisor fully un- 
derstood the nature of this item. The num- 
ber of hours given to research ranges from 
0 to 55. Each year the supervisor should 
initiate one or two research problems to be 
completed during the year. The teachers 
should be used in working out all such 
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research problems. A sample research 
problem would be: “Do children who have 
had phonics read better than children who 
have not?” 


CoNCLUSIONS 


This study was undertaken to find just 
what the supervisor is doing with her time. 
In order to accomplish worthwhile results, 
the supervisor should budget her time and 
then live by the budget. There is a real 
danger that the supervisor will ‘‘kill’’ a 
considerable amount of time each month 
unless her time is budgeted. Nothing 
could be found in the reports to indicate 
that any of the supervisors had made a 
calendar for a month or for a year. The 
impression is that the supervisor is not 
rendering the highest type of service 
to the teachers because of a lack of plan- 
ning. 

On the whole, the average supervisor is 
undertaking too much work. She works 
too many hours each day. The impression 
one gets from the reports is that she per- 


mits the teachers to come to her with all 
sorts of trivial questions. Each month, a 
supervisor should spend at least 25% of 
her time in her office thinking over her 
problems and planning how to solve them. 
During such time she should not be dis- 
turbed. The county superintendent should 
do all the administrative work and the 
supervisor should be free from all duties 
except to help the teachers teach. 

The supervisors should standardize their 
terminology. ‘‘A Demonstration Lesson’’ 
should mean exactly the same thing to all 
supervisors. 

All activities should be studied by the 
supervisors with the view to economizing 
time, nervous energy, and gasoline. After 
making this study, the writer is convinced 
that the supervisors need an annual con- 
ference for the purpose of serious study of 
their supervisory activities. 


W. L. Huaues, 
A. and M. C. of Texas, 
College Station, Texas 
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THE SCHOOL AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD 

True economy in education requires 
much better utilization of our facilities 
than we make at present. Less than five 
per cent of tie school buildings of the coun- 
try, it is said, are used for any other pur- 
pose than for the conduct of classes for 
children. This is an indefensible economic 
policy. It is also dangerous in relation to 
the future of the country. 

The fact is that children receive more 
education before the age of six than in any 
decade following. It is during the period 
from earliest infancy until entrance in 
school that personality in its essential fea- 
tures is established. Modern psychiatrists 
are well aware that it is one’s attitudes and 
his emotional control that largely deter- 
mine his success or failure in life, and not 
merely his knowledge. Parents as a class, 
however, have very little insight into the 
problems of emotional development. The 
result is that a large proportion of the 
patients in our psychopathic hospitals are 
persons who went wrong in early childhood 
and could just as well have gone right. 
When it is recognized that more than fifty 
per cent of all hospital patients in the 
country today are in the psychopathic hos- 
pitals, the importance of this statement 
will readily be seen. 

Hence schools should be used not merely 
for the sake of educating children; they 
should be used for the education of par- 
ents. Instead of having’ merely an oc- 
easional gathering of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, attended mostly by the women, 
there should be regular day and evening 
classes for adults throughout the year, in 
which all sorts of matters pertaining to 
childhood and youth should receive ex- 
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tended and most careful examination under 
the leadership of experts. A movement in 
this direction is already taking shape and 
should be stimulated in every possible way. 

This is not enough, however. Represen- 
tative democracy rests on the town meet- 
ing, but the town meeting has disappeared. 
It is no accident, however, that New Eng- 
land today shows less effect of the depres- 
sion and is in a calmer state of mind over 
our financial difficulties than any other sec- 
tion of the Union. 

We have representatives in our various 
political offices. What do they represent? 
For the most part the desires of special 
groups of lobbyists who bring pressure to 
bear for this or that or the other action 
favorable to their particular cause. Real 
deliberation on public questions, moreover, 
is rare. Our people are not trained for it. 
Something can be done, no doubt, in the 
colleges, but the results would be too far 
in the future. There is a pressing need for 
immediate reform. 

This can be brought about through the 
organization of neighborhood councils and 
the leadership in this movement should be 
assumed by those in charge of our common 
schools. The chances of their success would 
be much greater if they had special train- 
ing for this service, but they are in the 
strategic positions and many school execu- 
tives have a gift for organization. 

In addition to councils for the organiza- 
tion of classes and of meetings devoted to 
publie questions, the schools should also 
be made available as clearing houses of the 
recreational, intellectual, and cultural life 
of the neighborhood. That the ordinary 
American community should be, as it is 
now, so completely dependent upon the 
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moving picture, with its program of sex, 
erime, and ballyhoo, and upon the daily 
newspapers, is no less than a national 
calamity. It is entirely unnecessary; the 
situation is due merely to the lack of enter- 
prise on the part of those who are invested 
with the responsibility of educational 
leadership. Here and there alert school- 
men are showing what can be done. It 
remains for the great mass of the rank and 
file to wake up to their opportunity and 
responsibility. 
J. F. H. 


THE ULTIMATE GOAL OF SUPERVISION 


The ultimate goal of supervision is mas- 
terly self-direction on the part of the 
teacher. The chief purpose of supervision 
is to help teachers to help themselves. All 
work with a teacher should be pointed to- 
ward making her independent rather than 
dependent. The more the supervisor uses 

_the question rather than the direct state- 
ment in discussing matters with the 
teacher, the more will the teacher have op- 
portunity to grow by thinking the matter 
out for herself, and the less will be the 
likelihood of her accepting the supervisor’s 
opinion ready-made. It should be the pur- 
pose of the supervisor to raise a problem in 
the mind of the teacher, and to stimulate 
her thinking on this problem, rather than 
to tell her what to do, or to give the super- 
visor’s opinion. The supervisor must re- 
alize that the stimulation of thinking on 
the part of the teacher is vastly more im- 
portant than is the supervisor’s opinion on 
any matter. If the teacher starts think- 
ing on a problem, she will seek help where 
she needs it. This will be the supervisor’s 
opportunity. If the supervisor can ar- 
range the situation so that the teacher will 
ask for help—because she desires help— 
the best possible opportunity for effective 
service is brought about. Supervisors will 
be most helpful when they resist the im- 


pulse to tell the teacher continually what 
they think, and develop the technique of 
stimulating and guiding the thinking of 
teachers. 

Of course, there are different stages in the 
growth of a teacher, and individual teach- 
ers vary widely as to the kind of aid each 
needs. Some teachers need to be shown 
how to do a thing—a complete demonstra- 
tion; others need only a hint. Others—on 
the higher levels—need only help in dis- 
covering problems. Each teacher should 
be treated in accordance with the stage of 
growth she has attained, and always 
pointed toward the next higher stage. She 
should be given the privilege and the stim- 
ulus to the exercise of initiative and inde- 
pendent thinking as rapidly as she shows 
ability to use them effectively. The ulti- 
mate purpose of the supervisor is to make 
himself as unnecessary as possible. 


F. M. U. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO SUPERVISION? 


In order to secure information on what 
is happening to general and special super- 
vision throughout the country at the pres- 
ent time, a questionnaire was sent from 
the Office of Education to all the super- 
intendents of school systems in cities of 
2,500 population and more, in which the 
superintendents were requested to report 
among other items on activities or services 
entirely eliminated or curtailed since 1931- 
32. Cities reporting were divided into 
four classes on a population basis. Class 
I includes cities with a population of 
100,000 and more; Class II, cities of 30,000 
to 100,000; Class III, cities of 10,000 to 
30,000; Class IV, cities of 2,500 to 10,000. 
Of a total number of 3,170 cities of these 
four classes in the United States, responses 
were received from 1,274 cities widely dis- 
tributed throughout all sections of the 
country. Cities reporting included 45 of 
the largest cities, 126 cities in Class II, 305 
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cities in Class III, and 798 of the smallest 
cities. The nature of the information re- 
ceived is indicated in the table below. 

As the table indicates, the percentage of 
retrenchment (a convenient term to desig- 
nate elimination and curtailment) in gen- 
eral supervision is highest in the largest 
cities and lowest in the cities of Class IV. 
The range is from 15.8 per cent in the larg- 
est cities to 1.5 per cent in the smallest 
cities. It is interesting to note that 4.5 
per cent of the cities of 30,000 to 100,000 
have retrenched in their supervisory serv- 
ices as compared with 4.9 per cent of the 
cities next below them in population. Sim- 
ilarly, in regard to the retrenchment of 
supervision in art, music, and physical edu- 
cation, the percentage of cities eliminating 
or curtailing supervisory activities in each 
case is highest in the largest cities but lower 
in cities of Class II than in cities of Class 
III. This apparent tendency of cities of 
Class III to proceed relatively far in the 
retrenchment of special supervision is 
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especially marked in the case of penman- 
ship. The percentages of retrenchment for 
cities of Class III, Class II, and Class | 
are respectively 5.0 per cent, 4.0 per cent, 
and 2.2 per cent. 

In noting the somewhat relatively low 
percentage figures for cities of Class IV, 
especially those relating to retrenchment 
in the supervision of physical education 
and penmanship, it is well to remember 
that comparatively few of the smallest 
cities have in the past provided supervision 
in these two branches. Naturally, then, 
their retrenchment percentages are low. 

In considering the fate of supervision, 
the rural areas should be included. The 
figures available refer to general super- 
vision. During the school year 1931-82, 
861 supervisors of rural schools were em- 
ployed in 533 counties in 33 states. In 
1932-33 this number was reduced to 801 
supervisors distributed among 506 coun- 
ties in 29 states. These figures indicate 
that 93 per cent as many general super- 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF THE CITIES OF THE Four Ciasses REPoRTING WHICH EFFECTED THE 
ELIMINATIONS AND CURTAILMENTS INDICATED 




















Cities of Cities of Cities of Cities of Total for 
100,000 30,000 10,000 2,500 Pop-tinedl 
Population to to to of Cities 
Types of Supervision and More 100,000 30,000 10,000 
No. | % No. | % No. | % No. | % No. | % 
General supervision elim- 
inated or curtailed ..... 7 15.8 | 10 4.5 15 4.9 12 1.5 | 44 3.5 
Special supervision elim- 
inated or curtailed 
HM Cia cihuia nia isaucrors aera 6 13.3 10 4.4 28 9.2 39 5.0 83 6.5 
SRS nee ee error 8 17.8; 10 4.5 26 8.5 49 6.3 93 7.3 
Physical education ....| 3 6.7 9 | 2.2] 14 | 4.6] 12 1.5 | 38 | 3.0 
Penmanship .......... 1 2.2 5 4.0 15 5.0 15 1.9 36 2.8 
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yisors are employed during the present 
school year as was true of the last school 
year, and that 94.9 per cent as many coun- 
ties have the benefit of supervision. Resort 
to elimination of supervision in a field 
in which to date it has been established in 
only about 18 per cent of the counties of 
the United States is indeed a matter of 
concern, provided supervision is an essen- 
tial school service. 

At this point the why and the wherefore 
of general supervision might be considered. 
One fact seems certain. Elimination and 
curtailment are not being resorted to be- 
cause general supervision has failed to 
prove effective. Supervisors’ activities in 
determining what pupils need to learn, 
how teachers can best present learning ma- 
terials, and how the schools and the public 
can codperate to equip pupils of all de- 
grees of intelligence and of all economic 
conditions for the lives they must live to- 
day and in the future, are appreciated. 
The invaluable services of supervisors as 
leaders in investigating the amount and 
causes and the remedies for pupil failure 
in elementary schools have been possible 
because of their success in enlisting and 
coordinating teachers’ efforts in these and 
many other activities. 

This brief presentation of certain factors 
in the present situation related to super- 
vision is not to be interpreted as a plea for 
the preservation of every type of super- 
vision once it has been initiated. Super- 
intendents and board members will have to 
decide each case on its own merits. The 
great danger at present is that the pressure 
of local publie opinion, uninformed or tem- 
porarily unmindful of the value of the 
services of which it would deprive the 


! schools, may lead to eliminations or cur- 


tailments highly detrimental to the educa- 
tional welfare of pupils. 
ANNIE REYNOLDS, 
Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The observance of the thirteenth annual 
American Education Week, November 6-12, 
1933, will be focused upon the maintenance 
of free and universal education as an 
American ideal. The occasion will be an 
important feature of the program of the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education to avert the threatened collapse 
of the schools. The annual observance of 
American Education Week has amply 
proved its effectiveness in bringing school 
and home together in the interest of child- 
hood. 

The theme for the 1933 program is 
‘‘Meeting the Emergency in Education.’’ 


Monday, November 6—The Increased Respon- 
sibilities of the Schools. Describe the growth 
of free and universal education in the United 
States. Show how the development of new cur- 
riculums and new methods has paralleled prog- 
ress in other fields, such as transportation, com- 
munication, home-building, medical science. 
Familiarize every citizen with the facts about 
the great increases in school attendance in re- 
cent years. Emphasize the fact that the heaviest 
increase has come in high-school enrolment, 
where the per-pupil cost of instruction and op- 
eration is higher than in the elementary school. 
Show how the present lack of employment for 
graduates and older pupils has further in- 
creased and added to the responsibilities of your 
schools. 

Explain the increased need for health pro- 
tection at a time when many homes are un- 
able to provide the most nourishing food, 
needed clothing, and medical care. Show how 
the teachers in your community are carrying 
on relief work. 

Tuesday, November 7—Financial Support of 
the Schools. Make clear the fact that educa- 
tion is relatively inexpensive. It takes only a 
small part of the national income. Forty-nine 
cents is the average expense of keeping a child 
in school for one day. Explain that the in- 
creased cost of education has been due to (1) 
the decrease in purchasing power of the dollar; 
(2) the increase in school attendance; (3) the 
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enrichment of school services to meet the needs 
of a progressive society. 

Show how the depression has decreased the 
financial support of education, resulting in the 
removal of school subjects, shortening of school 
terms, and closing of schools. Point out the 
social significance of these retrenchments in 
education. Show how these curtailments affect 
the lives of children today and reduce their 
chances of being useful, happy citizens tomor- 
row. 

Wednesday, November 8—What Citizens 
May Do To Protect the Schools. Obtain from 
your state and local teachers’ associations and 
from your state department of education an 
outline of the plans to maintain educational op- 
portunity in your state during the depression. 
Prepare a program for educational advance 
for the next decade in your community and 
state. Call together citizens in special meet- 
ings to discuss these plans. Include in this in- 
terpretation program proposed tax reforms, 
new sources of revenue, equalization of school 
support over wider areas, and plans for de- 
ferring less essential public services such as 
road and bridge building. 

Thursday, November 9—Home and School 
Coédperation. In homes where unemployment 
and reduced incomes have lowered life to mere 
existence, children must not be allowed to suffer 
the loss of morale and hope. Every child has 
an inalienable right to a good home. In the 
emergency, the school home must perform many 
of the services taken care of in the parental 
home during normal times. A common interest 
in the welfare of children brings home and 
school closer together in such crises as the pres- 
ent. 

Plan with parents a program of protec- 
tion for children in your own community. Use 
school facilities for the preparation of food and 
the distribution of clothing. Make school 
libraries available in the evenings where chil- 
dren may study with proper warmth and light. 
Arrange programs of wholesome amusement 
and recreation in which parents may partici- 
pate. 

Friday, November 10—The Schools and Re- 
construction. Show how the schools are con- 
serving the community’s human resources for 


effectiveness upon the return of normal cop. 
ditions. Show how the schools contribute to 
economic security. Point out the higher stand. 
ards of living demanded by educated people, 
and show how increased skills and knowledge 
help people to attain these better living con- 
ditions. Interpret the work of the school in 
bringing about orderly social advance, and con- 
trast it with the revolutionary disruptions 
brought about by prejudice and ignorance. 
Show how, through education in worthy use of 
leisure, the schools are preparing children for 
an age in which machines will perform even 
more of the toil of earning a living than they 
do now. 

Saturday, November 11—The Schools and 
Loyalty to the Nation. Show how popular 
government depends for its continuance upon 
the faith and loyalty of the people. At a time 
when the pinch of want and the blundering of 
well-intentioned leaders test confidence in the 
future of our nation, its citizens are devoted 
and loyal. Show how the American schools 
have inspired a great faith in the stability and 
justice of democracy. The schools teach respect 
for constituted authority, the necessity for 
obedience to law, honor to the flag, admiration 
for our great national heroes, a knowledge of 
American ideals and the struggle for their 
achievement. The schools are the major uni- 
fying foree in American life today. Education 
is the insurance policy of democracy. 


Sunday, November 12—Safeguarding Char- | 


acter Essentials. Sound character is the na- 
tion’s most valuable asset. It is based upon 
high ideals and wholesome habits. Both are 
acquired from the earliest years. To lay the 
foundation of character is the privilege of the 
home. Generosity, courtesy, respect for others 
grow out of the intimate relationships of the 
family. The church extends the principles of 
unselfishness and kindliness which the child 
learns in the home. Show how home and church 
and school establish respect for the principles of 
good conduct, and encourage their practise in 
human relationships. 

Helps for American Education Week—Write 
to the Division of Publications of the N. E. A. 
for the following helps for American Eduea- 
tion Week: 
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For every teacher— 
American Education Week Handbook 1933— 
a manual of suggestions for all schools and all 
workers. Presents programs, things to do, facts 
for speakers and writers. 


For every classroom— 
A set of posters and cartoons for classroom 
and publie bulletin boards. Outlines, topics 
for class study. Graphic, attractive, suitable 
for use at parent-teacher meetings. 


For every home— 
An American Education Week Message to 
Parents—A choice of five booklets, varying in 
content, style of printing, quality of paper, 
number of pages, color, and cost. Write for 
free samples. 


For every letter— 
Gummed stickers for your correspondence. 
The strength of American Education Week is 
its universality of appeal. 


Special offer—The dollar packet is the most 
popular unit of material. Prepared for those 
who desire a complete set of material at a low 
cost. 


THE SUMMER MEETING AT CHICAGO 


With the added attraction of the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, the N. E. A. 
convention at Chicago was well attended. 
Many meetings overflowed the rooms to 
which they had been assigned. The Chicago 
schools supported the convention strongly ; 
Chicago faces were noticeable everywhere. 
The enormous Stevens Hotel took care of 
the gathering admirably and demonstrated 
that after all Chicago is the convention 
city of the country. 

The Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction held only one ses- 
sion but, like the other departments and 
allied societies, had a good audience. The 
speakers on the program were all well- 
known university men and each of them 
was greeted by numerous old friends and 
former students. Professor Horn of Iowa 
presided, introduced the speakers, and con- 


ducted the discussion. Among other mat- 
ters he emphasized the responsibility of 
supervisors for providing more and better 
materials of instruction. Professor Hosic 
of Columbia contended that English is quite 
as much in need of expert, special super- 
vision as any other subject. It is now 
directed by general practitioners or by per- 
sons with academic training only. In the 
elementary school the introduction of the 
Coéperative Group Plan would be a distinct 
advantage. This consists in putting a small 
group of classes in the hands of a com- 
mittee of teachers, each of whom handles a 
few subjects with all of the pupils. 

Professor Gray of Chicago presented 
evidence collected in the course of an ex- 
periment in reading to show that good 
supervision insures better teaching. By 
means of tests applied to experimental and 
control groups of pupils he had ascertained 
that progress in a subject appears to be 
conditioned to a considerable extent by the 
amount and quality of the direction and 
guidance which principals and others are 
able to give to teachers. He did not attempt 
to present his statistical data. Melby of 
Northwestern spoke of the ‘‘ Indispensable 
Services’’ which supervision should render. 
His address was a very searching analysis 
of the characteristics of effective instruc- 
tional leadership in contrast to much of 
current practice, examples of which he 
cited. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English conducted two programs and a 
special conference, the latter in codpera- 
tion with the new Secondary Department 
of the N. E. A. The Council originated in 
Chicago and for some years held all of its 
meetings there. The executive office of the 
society is still located there. The vitality 
of the organization was attested by the ex- 
cellence of the papers and addresses and 
by the large attendance. The first session 
was devoted to English in elementary 
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schools, under the chairmanship of Miss 
Ruth Barnes of Ypsilanti, and the second 
to high school and college English under 
the chairmanship of Professor R. L. Lyman 
of Chicago. The president of the society, 
Professor Walter Barnes of New York Uni- 
versity, made a notable address at the open- 
ing session of the N. E. A. itself. 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

With the planting of The Red Oak, the 
symbol of ‘‘The Spirit of the Congress,’’ 
in a pageant presented by Pre-School 
Mothers of Seattle in the Sylvan Theatre 
of the University of Washington, the 
Thirty-seventh Annual Convention of Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
opened with an attendance the largest in 
its history. Following the tree planting, 
all delegates were invited to a tea in the 
Home Economics Building on the campus. 

The Convention was formally opened on 
Monday afternoon, May 22. At the eve- 
ning banquet given in the Spanish Ball- 
rcom of the Olympic Hotel, Pioneer Life 
gave the key to the setting. Crude lan- 
terns lighted the room, pioneer weaving, 
Indian blankets and baskets, and snowshoes 
hung from the balconies. Wild flowers 
glowed in the light of wooden candle hold- 
ers on the tables. Down the length of the 
speakers’ table ran the trail of ‘‘The Cov- 
ered Wagons’’; log cabins, cedar shacks, 
and tiny pioneer figures marked the west- 
ward movement. The hostesses were garbed 
in the treasured gowns of their grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers. School 
children contributed to the setting—the 
cover design of the program, the mural 
decorations, the covered wagons and 
wooden candlesticks, all coming from 
various Seattle schools. 

Mrs. Hugh Bradford, National Presi- 
dent, presided in a gay and gracious man- 
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ner. An interesting feature of the pro. 
gram was the presentation of a life mem. 
bership in the Washington State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers to Mrs. Lena 
Schwarz of Tacoma, seventy-seven years 
old, attending her Twenty-third State Par. 
ent-Teacher Convention, the mother of 
seven sons and one daughter, a business 
woman earning her own living as head of 
an art needle work department in a 
Tacoma store! 

The Convention was a stimulating illus. 
tration of the newer type of conference. 
Tuesday was given over to the dramatic 
presentation of the various types of meet- 
ings involved in the work of the congress— 
local, state, and national. The following 
extracts from the program present a Na- 
tional Board Meeting: 


Call to Order 
Comments by President: 

Representation: Entire membership of or- 
ganization is represented by state presi- 
dent; programs including modern develop- 
ments in child welfare are made possible 
by those specially interested and trained 
who serve as national chairmen; organiza- 
tion is developed and stabilized by joint ef- 
forts of Board members; permanency, 
instruction, and detail are supplied by the 
national office through the secretaries. 

Duties of Board: To have a national view- 
point in preparing programs flexible 
enough to be adopted by state for locals; 
to plan for local needs and possibilities; 
to see the value of strength of unified ef- 
fort; to prepare definite programs in field 
of child welfare; to strive to secure great- 
est possible good for all children. Officers, 
chairmen, and state presidents have spe- 
cialized viewpoints which integrated pro- 
duce a national program. 

Report of Treasurer, Mrs. B. I. Elliott (show- 
ing how money is budgeted and spent) 
Report of Executive Committee, Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, First Vice-president (brings a 

recommendation on a policy to Board) 
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Report of a National Officer, Mrs. Frederick 
M. Hosmer, Second Vice-president (show- 
ing a study made of state and national 
coordination) 

Report of a Director, Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, 
Director, Department of Public Welfare 
(showing function of a director, plans of 
work of committees, integration of com- 
mittees in all departments) 

Report of a national chairman, Dr. William 
McKinley Robinson, National Chairman, 
Rural Service (showing how rural pro- 
grams may be developed along Congress 
lines; how rural differ from urban pro- 
grams and activities) 

Report of State Branches, Mrs. John E. 
Hayes, President, Idaho Congress (show- 
ing close codperation of states in conven- 
tion themes, in carrying emergency legis- 
lation in development of local programs) 

Report of Field Service, Mrs. Charles E. 
Roe, National Field Secretary (leader- 
ship instruction by National Field Secre- 
tary cements understanding) 

Report of Extension, Mrs. J. Sherman Brown, 
Director, Department of Extension (show- 
ing that organization and maintenance are 
both essentials; results of studies in or- 
ganization). 


One of the interesting presentations was 
that of a Radio Listening Group arranged 
by Miss Alice Sowers, Associate National 
Chairman of Parent Education, and Dr. 
Frances I. Gaw, Director of the Child 
Study Department, Seattle public schools. 
The scene takes place in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Host, who own a radio and have 
offered their home for the meetings of a 
study group, listening to the answers given 
to questions which had been sent in after 
a previous radio lecture on ‘‘ Discipline.”’ 
The group included parents of children 
young and old, a quick-witted grand- 
mother, a high school principal, an ele- 
mentary school teacher, and a city libra- 
rian. The discussion was that which might 
take place in any group of intelligent, sin- 
cere friends of children. 


Following each lecture on the general 
program were discussion groups. Several 
followed the panel discussion plan used by 
Dr. Overstreet and described in detail by 
Dr. Courtis in Progressive Education, Feb- 
ruary, 1933. 

One of the outstanding addresses was 
that of Alida C. Bowler, Director, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C., ‘‘ Drifting Youth.’’ 


With the closing of schools we add to the 
army of unemployed youth—about two million 
graduated during the four depression years! 
What is happening to those who did not find 
work? Some have gone back to school, others 
have chosen the open road. 

Along the route of the Southern Pacific many 
small towns reported the daily passing of about 
200 boys. Yuma fed approximately 30,000 
different men and boys from November 1, 1931, 
to March 15, 1932, with an increasing number 
this year. Figures supplied by the chief spe- 
cial agent of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
showed that trespassers ejected from their trains 
and property had increased to 684,457 in 1932. 

What can be done to help? Adequate family 
relief must be maintained. Families must be 
helped to hold these boys and girls at home. 
Communities must offer opportunities for 
profitable occupation and recreation. The wan- 
derings of those already on the road must be 
stopped by the communities where these boys 
and girls are now found, offering all the pro- 
tection possible through organized effort against 
“jungle life” and the production of a group 
of thwarted, desperate youth. 


Other speakers on the general programs 
were: Samuel Fleming, Dr. Estelle Ford 
Warner, Dr. Anthony F. Blanks, Dr. Wil- 
liam McKinley Robinson, Dr. Joseph M. 
Artman, and Emery Asbury. 


The Convention closed with a trip to 
Mt. Rainier on Saturday. 


HELEN M. ReyNno.ps, 
Director, Kindergarten- 
Primary Grades, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 
OF EDUCATION 


Professors Powers and Uhl’s new book 
is intended as a text for use with beginning 
students in educational psychology.1 In 
the preface the authors set forth the basic 
views regarding education. Education is 
conceived of as the improvement in what- 
ever one does. Education is regarded as a 
life career. In Part I of the text the indi- 
vidual’s educational development in mod- 
ern society is traced. The bases of conduct 
are set forth with special reference to their 
use and direction. Technical neurological 
materials that are found in other texts are 
omitted on the ground that they confuse 
rather than help the student. It is not 
quite clear in the reviewer’s mind on what 
basis a discussion of the Mind-Body Prob- 
lem is included. However, this discussion 
occupies only two pages and is interest- 
ing. The growth of the mental func- 
tions and types and characteristics of 
mental functions are then discussed. Ad- 
ditional chapters are devoted to discussions 
of genetic study of individual motivation 
and interest, and socialization as individual 
development. In Part II the authors pre- 
sent analyses of the teaching process and 
indicate the relation of the teacher to pu- 
pils of varied capacities and characteristics. 
Part III is devoted to the learning proc- 
esses in curriculum activities. In Part 
IV are considered the psychology of con- 
duct and the problems growing out of ab- 
normal conduct. In Part V the principles 
of integrated action are briefly summarized 
and enumerated. 


1 Psychological Principles of Education. 
pany, 1933. 


2 Intelligence: Its Manifestations and Measurement. 


pany, 1933. 


Teachers of educational psychology de. 
siring a relatively elementary text, and 
especially one free from technical terms, 
will welcome this volume. This book dif- 
fers considerably from most other texts in 
the field in that it incorporates, for the 
most part, material that is functional 
in character, whereas most texts usually 
contain detailed discussions of both 
original nature and the learning process. 
Psychological Principles of Education rep- 
resents the best thoughts of both educa- 
tional psychologists and educational sociol- 
ogists. 

CHARLES E. SKINNER 


THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 


Boynton’s Intelligence: Its Manifesta- 
tions and Measurement? is a difficult book 
to assess, because of its unevenness. It has 
some excellent chapters, but it also has 
others that are very mediocre. The author 
tells us very definitely in his preface that 
he has written a book for students and not 
for professional psychologists. In_ that 


ease I wonder why he deviates every now |; 


and then into detailed arguments over 
minute points which can be of interest only 
to professionals. Furthermore, his criti- 
cisms at times are curt and dogmatic. Only 
the professional would know how to 
evaluate these comments. The student will 
have to take the ipse dizxit of the author. 
The book wanders all the way from ab- 
normal psychology (a discussion of the 
psychoses) to elementary statistics. I sup- 
pose it is the privilege of an author to in- 
clude whatever he wishes in his book, but 


By Francis F, Powers and Willis L. Uhl. Century Com- 


By P. L. Boynton. D. Appleton and Com- 
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I confess that some of these topics seem 
out of place to me, and there are so many 
excellent texts on statistics nowadays. As 
toa study of the psychoses, there is far too 
little for a real understanding of this com- 
plicated problem, and it does not seem to 
me to belong in a text on ‘‘Intelligence.’’ 
The author seems to ride his hobbies pretty 
hard. About fourteen pages are devoted 
to the legal aspects of insanity and feeble- 
mindedness. They are no doubt of interest 
to the student of law and the professional 
psychologist, but why burden the general 
student with all that? 

The author’s treatment of group tests 
seems rather flippant. He picks difficult 
items from tests as if to poke fun at them. 
For example, he says, ‘‘ The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Psychological Tests expect the in- 
dividual to have information about manu- 
mission, endemical, defalcation,’’ and so 
on for many other tests. Well, what of it? 
Surely the author knows why these items 
were put in. In every case the test-maker 
could probably tell him what percentage of 
individuals could answer these questions. 
Difficult items have to be put into a test to 
differentiate between levels of intelligence. 

The author seems to take delight in fault- 


| finding. He goes back and digs up old ma- 


terial. This may be of interest to the pro- 
fessional, but I would not give so much of 
it to my students. It is of no interest to 
them to read all about Goddard’s early 
work in testing delinquents. Yet there is a 
whole page of it, with minute details in a 
very critical vein. But, presently, we come 
to Murchison’s data on adult criminals 
and all of it is accepted without one word 
of critical comment. Again, I was very 
much interested in the amount of space 
devoted to the intelligence testing of the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing. But again we 
have the fault-finding motif. Our author 
centers his attack on Madden’s work with 
the hard-of-hearing. He seems to have 


read this work rather hurriedly. He ac- 
cuses Madden of getting a wrong index of 
reliability. Madden got 4.93. Boynton got 
3.11. Each used a different formula, so 
both are arithmetically correct. But it is 
not right. to accuse a worker of being 
wrong, under such circumstances. Why 
such misplaced criticism should be em- 
bedded in a textbook is hard to see. Crit- 
ical comments of this nature—and there 
are many such in the book—btlong rather 
in a professional journal for the specialist. 

Sometimes I cannot understand what the 
author means. For example, he says, 
‘‘Pintner holds that his norms cannot be 
said to be too high, though of this there 
may be real doubt since they were estab- 
lished largely on elementary school chil- 
dren.’’ I should think that ‘‘since they 
were established largely on elementary 
school children’’ they would be low, because 
the brighter children would be in high 
school. I am also very doubtful as to what 
he means by the bi-lingual handicap of 
manually taught deaf pupils. If there is 
a bi-lingual handicap, which is an interest- 
ing field of research that we are now pur- 
suing at Teachers College, it has yet to be 
shown that this operates among the deaf, 
and still further it has yet to be shown 
that it will be present on a non-language 
test. And so I could go on with many other 
interesting and debatable points in the 
book, which make it stimulating to the pro- 
fessional who knows the field, but question- 
able for the unprotected student. 

I like the treatment of individual test- 
ing. Our author has evidently been train- 
ing students and knows the difficulties of 
such work. Again, I like the emphasis our 
author places on the measurement of in- 
telligence by means of non-language and 
performance tests. On the whole, however, 
I think it is not a book for the general stu- 
dent. 

R. PINTNER 
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TWO LECTURES ON CURRENT ISSUES 


The Inglis Lectures at Harvard and 
those delivered at the annual meetings of 
Kappa Delta Pi have won recognition for 
unusual merit. The former deal with sec- 
ondary education and it is, therefore, sig- 
nificant that Professor Morrison, the 
speaker this year, should choose for his 
topic ‘‘The Evolving Common School.’’? 
Secondary schools, particularly those spe- 
cializing in getting boys into college, have 
not been customarily referred to as com- 
mon schools. But such they must become 
and much significance attaches to that fact. 

Among the issues presented in this 
highly stimulating and altogether delight- 
ful address is that of the enormous increase 
in attendance in high schools and colleges. 
Should this continue, some state universi- 
ties would have an enrollment of 100,000. 
Obviously the question as to where the 
money would come from to support such 
large institutions would become acute. 
Morrison thinks we shall develop secondary 
schools in which instruction will be con- 
tinuous for pupils able to study for them- 
selves but not yet intellectually mature. 
He decries the artificial separation of 
schools for various age levels as wasteful 
and inefficient. Once the pupil has at- 
tained mastery of the tools of learning in 
the primary school, he should enter a com- 
mon school course providing ‘‘common in- 
struction for a common life’’—a course for 
the citizens of a democracy. This would 
differ radically from the academic work 
now provided for in schools regarded as 
‘‘preparatory for college.’’ 

Morrison is nothing if not fearless. He 
challenges brilliantly both the conserva- 
tives who defend the schools developed in 
accordance with collegiate demands and the 

*The Evolving Common School. 


1933. 
“Education and the Social Crisis. 


By Henry C. 
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radicals who wish to use them for propaga. 
tion of revolutionary social ideas. The 
burden of proof is on both to show wherein 
he is wrong. For himself, he calmly awaits 
the outcome of social processes now at work 
which he believes will result in the evolu- 
tion of a continuous education in schools 
maintained by the public for all of the 
youth of the land. 

Professor Kilpatrick proposes an edu- 
cational program to meet the social crisis 
confronting us. He speaks not of ele- 
mentary education nor of secondary educa- 
tion, but of education in general. What 
he has to say undoubtedly applies more di- 
rectly to the education of adults than to 
that of children and youth. He holds, 
however, that we must be guided through- 
out by a social philosophy suited to the 
demands of the times. 

The pressing needs are wider recognition 
of the social changes actually—and rapidly 
—taking place and concerted action in 
adapting our educational program to the 
requirements that they involve. In our 
economic life the freedom of the individual 
to initiate is gone. We are corporately in- 
terdependent. This calls for social planning 
on a large scale. Both in polities and in 
business self-seeking appears instead of de- 
votion to the common good. Our social 
ethics must be improved. Intelligent and 
altruistic leadership is sorely needed. Much 
of this must come from the ranks of edu- 
eators. Education as a whole must assume 
its social responsibility. The school must 
accustom pupils to the conception of social 
change. It must train youth in the ex- 
amination of social questions and the ap- 
plication of scientific thinking to them. It 
must make the information upon which in- 
telligent action can be based widely known. 


Morrison. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


By William H. Kilpatrick. Liveright, Ine., 1932. 
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A brief summary can give only a very in- 
adequate impression of this carefully or- 
dered discussion. This is no unbridled de- 
nunciation of the existing order of things 
and an attempt to stir the passions. It is 
instead a temperate, reasoned analysis of 
a situation whose general character is now 
becoming clear to thinking, unprejudiced 
people everywhere. The address is largely 
devoted to constructive suggestions as to 
Sep- 
arate reference is made to the teaching of 
children, of youths, and of adults. Clearly 
the writer is deeply concerned that steps 
should be taken to provide opportunity for 
the third as well as for the first and second. 
We have here a gratifying example of phi- 
losophy come out of the cloister, to the aid 
of the people in a time of stress and strain. 
The address deserves a wide reading. It 
will serve to crystallize ideas now often 
wandering and confused, and it will stimu- 
late the educational world to take stock of 
its attitudes and procedures, discard old 
ways of thinking and acting, and adopt 
new and more courageous policies. 

J. F. H. 


AN APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


Professor Hollingworth’s latest book on 
psychology for teachers’ is remarkable in 
more ways than one. In the first place it 
is vocational and not academic. This is in 
contrast to several other well-known texts, 
which are educational only in the sense 
that topics in psychology likely to be of 
value to teachers were chosen, not because 
their value was demonstrated. In the sec- 
ond place, the choice of topics is distinctly 
unconventional. Such chapter headings as 
“Education for Mental Health,’’ ‘‘Psy- 
chology and the Curriculum,”’ ‘‘The Psy- 
chology of Educational Change,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Behavior of School Children’’ strike one as 
new in general works of this kind. In the 


third place, the writer exhibits an inde- 
pendence of thought and a degree of com- 
mon sense in his interpretations of the 
existing material in this field that is stimu- 
lating and refreshing. 

The general organization of the book is 
as follows: I, Psychological Foundations; 
II, Techniques of Instruction ; III, Psychol- 
ogy of School Subjects; IV, General Edu- 
cational Problems. This is a comprehensive 
treatment, so comprehensive as to fit the 
book rather well for use as a first book for 
students of education. There are chapters 
on measurement in education, education of 
exceptional pupils, the behaviour of school 
children, and the psychology of the teacher. 
The chapter on ‘‘Human Motives Avail- 
able in Edueation’’ is especially interest- 
ing. The lists of references are excellent, 
though of course in no sense exhaustive, 
and well adapted to the needs of college 
students. Each chapter is summarized and 
rounded out with problems for special 
study that have been very carefully de- 
vised. 

The point of view maintained through- 
out is eclectic. The writer is obviously fa- 
miliar with the various schools of thought 
but not a partisan of any of them. Koffka 
is listed in the references, but Gestalt psy- 
chology receives but little attention. In 
general the position assumed is nearer to 
that of Woodworth and Thorndike than to 
the behaviourists on the one hand or to the 
configurationists on the other. 

The most important concept contributed 
is that of the cue. This term is used in 
place of the familiar ‘‘bond’’ between 
situation and response. It will probably 
enjoy a vogue comparable to the ‘‘drive’’ 
contributed by Woodworth. 

As a practical handbook or working man- 
ual for students in colleges and in exten- 
sion classes, this work will undoubtedly 


5 Educational Psychology. By H. L. Hollingworth. D. Appleton and Company, 1933. 
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prove most useful. No instructor in edu- 
cational psychology can afford to overlook 
it in making his selection of a text for class 
use. It should do much to restore the bal- 
ance in a field in which the tendency to 
over-emphasis on particular phases or 
theories has of late been marked. 
J. F. H. 


THE SCIENTIFIC VIEW OF CHILD 
CONDUCT 

Dr. Esther Richards’ talks to the Child 
Study Association in Baltimore® will appeal 
to parents and teachers generally. She 
speaks as a specialist but untechnically and 
she is interested in the adjustment of nor- 
mal children, not merely in ‘‘problem’’ 
eases. Her approach will help to establish 
mental hygiene as the concern of educators, 
not merely of physicians connected with 
psychopathic hospitals. 

She makes the still needed plea that those 
concerned with the behaviour of children 
should adopt the scientific attitude. Chil- 
dren, she says, are not bad; they are sick, 
and hence treatment rather than mere pun- 
ishment is indicated. She decries the fol- 
lowing after extremists, who teach that the 
entire solution of the problems of child 
conduct resides in this, that, or the other 
particular idea. The eclectic view alone 
is sound. 

Careful students of the applications of 
psychiatry to childhood education will find 
most of the material in these lectures more 
or less familiar. To others they will come 
either as an introduction to the possibilities 
of mental hygiene in dealing with children 
or as a corrective for extreme views. In 
the latter respect the chapter on ‘‘ Facts 
and Fallacies about Fears of Childhood”’ is 
worth the price of the book. 

J. F. H. 


® Behaviour Aspects of Child Conduct. 


By Esther L. Richards. 


GUIDES TO THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 

Assistant Superintendent Lane for Los 
Angeles and Miss Clouser with two associ- 
ates for the Teachers College of Kansas 


City have rendered a service to the progres. + 


sives by reporting their practice in develop- 
ing activities. The former’ is more sys. 
tematie and theoretical, the latter® more 
circumstantial. 

Mr. Lane has the inexperienced teacher 
in mind and spares no pains to make his 
ideas unmistakably clear. His opening 
chapter probably undershoots rather than 
overshoots the mark. However, he ought 
to know his audience. The experimental 
schools will judge him only moderately 
progressive. Here again he doubtless knows 
how far it is possible to go in the ordinary 
school of a large city at the present time. 
What he has done, in fact, is to lay out for 
the middle grades a ‘‘ basic daily program” 
in five periods of one hour each. The first 
is to be devoted to the social studies, out 
of which will develop in part the reading 
and language activities of the second. Then 
will follow ‘‘motor activities,’’ ‘‘apprecia- 
tions,’’ and ‘‘skills and drills.’’ On paper, 
at least, this is a considerable departure 
from traditional practice in program mak- 
ing. It offers possibilities to the teacher to 
introduce greater flexibility into her pro- 
gram than is now usual. 

Most of his space Mr. Lane has used in 
presenting examples, first, of three units 
of work at length and, second, of cases of 
teachers at work in the ‘‘new school.’’ In 
each instance the background is sketched in, 
the daily program indicated, the room de- 
scribed, the activities for a certain period 
of time recounted, and an evaluation of the 
whole made by the observer. In all, twenty- 
two cases are analyzed, covering the grades 


Maemillan Company, 1933. 


7A Teacher’s Guide Book to the Activity Program. By Robert H. Lane. Macmillan Company, 1932. 


8 Educative Experiences Through Activity Units. 


Dena L. Neely. Lyons and Carnahan, 1933. 
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from low first to high sixth. Supervisors 
as well as teachers will be interested in these 
reports. The writer has for some time made 
a practice of preparing bulletins for his 


' principals, based upon his visits to teachers, 


some of which have been reproduced in 
these columns. The reports in this book 
are done with skill. The running comments 
serve to reveal the supervisor’s point of 
view. So does the excellent bibliography at 
the close, which begins with a section on 
the ‘‘social setting’’ and goes on to refer- 
ences on the new schools, textbooks, and 
general reference books. 

Misses Clouser, Robinson, and Neely have 
drawn upon the experience of but two 


/ rooms. They are able to present more com- 


plete pictures of what happened. In all, 
some twenty units of work are described. 
These cover a wide range of interest, includ- 
ing a study of ‘‘How We Travel,’’ the mak- 
ing of library chairs, cultivating a school 
garden, school banking, original songs, cele- 
bration of Thanksgiving Day, and various 
others. Indeed, the chief appeal of this 
book will be its suggestiveness; it will re- 
veal to the teacher a great many possibili- 
ties. 

Among the features to be commended are 
the photographic illustrations, the liberal 
supply of references for both teachers and 
pupils, and the occasional examples of the 
children’s written and graphic expression. 

J. F. H. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 


Appropriately enough, the opening ar- 
ticle in Educational Trends—a journal is- 
sued by the School of Education of North- 
western University—is on ‘‘Trends in 
Education,’’ by Professor George H. Betts. 
He notes the following tendencies: 

1. The American people have been grow- 
ing more education-conscious. This is 
shown by the numbers attending school 


and the rising school budgets. The writer 
questions whether the standard of equip- 
ment which has governed expenditure for 
junior and senior high schools can be main- 
tained in the future. 

2. The public has been attaining a new 
conception of the meaning and purpose of 
education. This is shown both in curricu- 
lum and in methods of instruction. ‘‘The 
broadly humanizing possibilities of educa- 
tion are being more fully realized.’’ The 
most significant changes in the curriculum 
are found not in the high school but in the 
elementary school. This is seen when we 
examine not the subjects listed but the 
actual content of the courses given. It is 
likely that all curricula from the kinder- 
garten through the university are in for 
reorganization in the immediate future. 

3. Increasing emphasis falls upon per- 
sonal needs and social adjustments. There 
is more provision for guidance, greater at- 
tention to problem cases among school chil- 
dren, and distinct emphasis on character 
education throughout the school. There 
are also indications of increased attention 
to sub-normal children on the one hand 
and bright children on the other. The 
White House Report is cited as a source 
of information concerning juvenile delin- 
quency and crime, and the yearbooks of 
the Department of Superintendence and 
the Department of Classroom Teachers are 
mentioned as outstanding contributions in 
the field of character education. 

The writer concludes that, ‘‘Taken as a 
whole the changes now under way or in 
the offing in education are probably more 
far-reaching than any yet witnessed by the 
generation in charge.”’ 


THE EFFECT OF TEACHING ON THE TEACHER 


William McAndrew gave the principal 
address at the Mid-year Education Con- 
ference of the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege. This appears in The American 
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Schoolmaster for May 15. The question 
to which the speaker addressed himself was 
how teachers can be induced to take a more 
active interest in politics. Recent surveys 
by Waller and others show that members 
of the teaching profession taken as a whole 
are decidedly inactive in all matters per- 
taining to government. This may help to 
explain why it is that the schools have been 
less effective than was hoped and believed 
in the matter of training for citizenship. 
Have the teachers been too much concerned 
with discipline and too little with socializa- 
tion? Dr. McAndrew would have teachers 
generally take note of the current criticism 
of their attitude and both read and consider 
such recent books as Coe’s Educating for 
Citizenship, Draper and Roberts’ Principles 
of Secondary Education, and Counts’ Dare 
the School Build a New Social Order? 


WHY SCHOOLS DIFFER 


A study of the economie and social cor- 
relatives of school progress in New York 
City by Dr. J. B. Maller of the Institute 
of School Experimentation appears in 
Teachers College Record for May. In 
codperation with the Research Division of 
the New York City schools and other 
agencies, the investigator gathered data on 
the various factors both within and without 
typical publie schools in the several health 
districts of the city—thirty-one in all— 
which might influence the attainments of 
the pupils. As a result of his study, he 
offers an index for the prediction of school 
progress which he believes to be accurate 
to the degree of 97 per cent. The prin- 
cipal conclusion is as follows: 


Any statement concerning achievement in 
New York City schools without regard to the 
wide variation among schools is meaningless 
and misleading. Educational achievement can- 
not be considered in isolation from the corre- 
lated psychological, social, and biological fac- 
tors in the schools’ environment. A school 


located in a “poor” neighborhood (with low 
economic status, a high rate of juvenile de. 
linquency, infant mortality, and so forth) wil] 
have a slow rate of progress. To demand that 
such a school live up to an arbitrary norm js 
about as justified as demanding that all pupils 
be of equal height. The degree of progress 
to be expected of a given school should not be 
based upon an arbitrary standard but upon the 
nature of the pupils and the social and eeo- 
nomic background of the neighborhood. 
When the background factors are consid- 
ered, it appears that some schools whose ree- 
ords show rapid progress are nevertheless below 
the expected level, while other schools whose 
rate of progress is slow are actually exceeding 
the expected level of progress. To insist upon 
a standard rate of accomplishment in the latter 
schools is unfair to the pupils and the teachers, 
To be satisfied with such accomplishment in the 
former schools is unjust to the pupils as well 
as to the taxpayer. Both instances are com- 
mon misapplications of democratic principles. 


EDUCATION AS THE STEPCHILD 


A stirring address on the discrimination 
made by the Federal Government in assist- 
ing business and industry rather than edu- 
cation was made before the Westchester 
County Teachers Association by the well- 
known attorney, Mr. Aaron Sapiro, of New 
York City. This is published in New York 
State Education for June. Mr. Sapiro 
charges that the great bulk of the money 
so far lent to railroads, for example, has 
been used to pay off loans to the bankers 
in Wall Street rather than for new con- 
struction. Aid was given to Building and 
Lean Associations and to the Farm Board 
to enable it to continue loans that were 
known to be worthless. The speaker thinks 
that the needs that have been met by gov- 
ernment aid were important but not the 
most fundamental needs we have. Rail- 
roads can be rebuilt and business organiza- 
tions replaced, but waste of childhood and 
youth from lack of education can never be 
atoned for. Mr. Sapiro then proceeded to 
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review the program of retrenchment found 
in various states as, for example, Alabama 
and Arkansas in the South, New Jersey 
in the Middle Atlantic, and Illinois in the 
Middle West. He contended that so far 
from curtailing the activities of the schools, 
they should be extended. The most im- 
portant thing in America is the youth of 
America. Therefore we should give atten- 
tion to the one greatest need of the country 
—the need of education. 


A PLEA FOR TEXTBOOKS 


In The Nation’s Schools for May, United 
States Commissioner Cooper writes on 
“Public Schools Need Textbooks.’’ The 
composite picture based on data collected 
by the Office of Education shows a yearly 
increase in enrollment of school children 
since 1930 of three per cent a year, but a 
decrease in expenditures of seventeen per 
cent. Part of this decrease is to be traced 
to curtailed expenditure for textbooks and 
materials. The seriousness of this is to be 
seen in the light of the facts concerning 
the training of teachers. More than one- 
fourth of the teachers of the common 
schools have had only one year or less of 
education beyond the high school. This 
means cultural background and technical 
training insufficient to permit of the sort 
of oral instruction common in European 
schools. ‘‘ Whether we like it or not,’’ says 
the Commissioner, ‘‘we must admit that 
under present conditions of teacher prepa- 
ration in actual field practice, the textbook 
and the library book are, next to the 
teacher, the most important single instruc- 
tional tool in public education in the 
United States.’’ 

It is evident that school boards are not 
giving as much thought to this matter as 
they should. Even in boom times few school 
systems were adequately supplied with ma- 
terials. As a result of the severe retrench- 


ment we have been witnessing, many sys- 
tems are now positively hampered in their 
activities from this cause. We are robbing 
children of the opportunities they are en- 
titled to, by not giving them the tools to 
work with. 


THE PRIORITY OF EDUCATION 


A radio address given over Station 
KYW by Professor Charles H. Judd has 
been published in The Phi Delta Kappan. 
This statement deserves wide circulation. 
After quoting President Hoover, who 
opened the conference on the crisis in edu- 
cation by calling attention to the fact that 
‘“There is no safety for our republie with- 
out the education of our youth. That is 
the first charge upon all citizens and local 
governments,’’ Judd proceeded to point out 
that some people have lost sight in these 
strenuous times of the rights of children 
and the obligations of society to them. 
Every effort should be made, it is true, to 
prevent failure to meet private and public 
debts. There is grave danger, however, 
that serious injustices will result from giv- 
ing such services priority. Chicago pre- 
sents a fine illustration of this in the fact 
that it has been making strenuous efforts 
to meet obligations to the banks while ow- 
ing its teaching force more than twenty 
million dollars. Judd went on to quote 
significant pronouncements of the courts. 
From these he concludes that education is 
placed along with war and taxes as having 
in the eyes of the law priority over any 
other government interests. This being so, 
it is high time that the banks, insurance 
companies, and other similar institutions 
gave some thought to public interests as 
opposed to their own strictly individual 
and competitive interests. They should be 
awakened to the urgent: need of doing 
whatever is possible to save the schools 
for the children. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Broadcasting Health. By J. Mace Andress and 
I. H. Goldberger. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1933. Pp. 401. Illus. $.80. 

Psychology for Teachers. By Charles E. Ben- 
son, James E. Lough, Charles E. Skinner, 
and Paul V. West. Revised edition. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1933. Pp. 490. $2.00. 

How We Think—A Restatement of the Rela- 
tion of Reflective Thinking to the Educative 
Process. By John Dewey. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1933. Pp. 301. $2.00. 

Grammar and Composition. By C. H. Ward. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1933. Pp. 
450. $1.40. 

Art Stories, Book One. By William G. Whit- 
ford, Edna B. Liek, and William S. Gray. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1933. 
Pp. 144. Illus. $.68. 

The Dynamics of Therapy in a Controlled Re- 
lationship. By Jessie Taft. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1933. Pp. 296. $2.50. 

Around America with the Indian. By Nina B. 
Lamkin and M. Jagendorf. New York: 
Samuel French, 1933. Pp. 154. Illus. 
$1.50. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Third Yearbook: Supervision. in the Social 
Studies. National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1933. Philadelphia: McKinley Pub- 
lishing Co. Pp. 260. 

Teaching the Slow Learner. New York: Board 
of Education, Districts 35 and 40, James J. 
Reynolds, District Superintendent, 1933. Pp. 
112. 

An Introduction to Progressive Education. By 
Samuel Engle Burr. Cincinnati, Ohio: The 
C. A. Gregory Co., 1933. Pp. 72. $.50. 

Changing Unfounded Beliefs—A Unit in Biol- 
ogy. By Otis W. Caldwell and Gerhard E. 


Lundeen. Reprinted from School Science 
and Mathematics, April, 1933. Pp. 20, 

The Training of Teachers. By Daniel A. Pres. 
cott. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Uni. 
versity, Studies in Education No. 5, Febru. 
ary, 1933. Pp. 35. 

Exercise Book in High School Biology. By J. 
Glenn Blaisdell. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1933. Pp. 167. $.72. 

Occupational Trends in New York City. By 
The Personnel Research Federation, W. Y, 
Bingham, Director. Adjustment Service 
Publications, National Occupational Confer. 
ence, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, April, 
1933. Pp. 32. 

United States Department of the Interior: 
Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 15, 
Research in Secondary Schools, by William 
H. Zeigel, Jr.; pp. 72. Monograph No. 27, 
Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics, by 
P. Roy Brammell; pp. 143. Monograph No. 
28, Health Work and Physical Education, 
by P. Roy Brammell; pp. 98. Guidance 
Leaflets, No. 15, Nursing; pp. 12. Bulletin, 
1932, No. 21, Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, by Walter J. Greenleaf; pp. 23. 
Cireular No. 48, U. S. Government Publica- 
tions Useful to Teachers of Science, by Mina 
M. Langvick and Victor H. Noll; pp. 20. 
Education (price list 31—23rd edition) ; pp. 
43. 

National Ideals and Internationalist Idols. By 
Wallace B. Donham. Reprinted from Har- 
vard Business Review, April, 1933. Pp. 
20. 

A Measuring Scale for Free-Hand Drawing— 
Part II, Design and Composition. By Linus 
Ward Kline and Gertrude L. Carey. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Education, 
No. 5. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1933. Pp. 58. Illus. 
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